






































“speaking of 
operations” 


ON E is for producing a 


curative or remedial effect 





The other is the exertion of power 


and influence by working 


Kiwanis Clubs have undergone the 
first operation 

They have “cut out” extravagance 

They have eliminated needless 
effort 

They have discarded social func- 
tions for the duration 


The other operation is now in 
progress 

Kiwanis Clubs are working 

They are exerting power in wartime 
activities 

Their influence is being felt through 
community leadership 





In both cases, the objective is that of defeating the enemies of democracy. 


An operation of any kind demands that the effort made results in an 
improved condition, or the operation cannot be considered successful. 


If the elimination of long-standing customs has improved club opera- 
tion, these customs should not be resumed. 

If the wartime activities have developed new leaders in club activities, 
these leaders should be given further opportunity. 

The ability to take on new tasks and complete them should prove to be 
an incentive for continued community service of greater scope. 


The power and influence that have been exerted by Kiwanis Clubs set 
a new standard of achievement that must be maintained. 


In the past Kiwanis has been strengthened by surmounting obstacles. 
The present emergency has proven to be no exception. 


Kiwanis marches on to greater achievement! 
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SUBJECT of considerable mystification today is a 
thing called “hidden hunger.” We are being told 
that a large percentage of our population is suffer- 
ing from it. The idea current is that most of our ills are 
attributable to it—an apparently new discovery. We are 
told that we must take vitamin concentrate this, or vitamin 
concentrate that, in order to alleviate this “hidden hunger” 
which it is taken for granted we have. It listens as though 
infinite life itself is to be found in capsules, tablets and con- 
centrated liquids. Are we to believe that the promised time 
has come when we don’t really need food, that we continue 
to eat because it is just an old-fashioned custom ? 
“Hidden hunger” is not new. As a matter of fact, the 
expression is no more than a graphic phrase invented a 
couple of years ago to designate the early stage of a dietary 
deficiency —a condition as old as time. Why, even our 
grandmothers might have had it. The term was invented, 
too, to dramatize the fact, or theory, that people who lack 
a proper diet, that is a diet deficient in vitamins, are suf- 
fering or will suffer because of it. 
Contributing to the confusion on the subject is the use 


,’ 


of the term “hidden hunger,” which is a misnomer, for 
actual hunger is not hidden. When you are hungry, you 
know it — your stomach is distressed, or you get a headache, 
or you feel weak. But “hidden hunger” is something of 
which one is not directly conscious. The term is somewhat 
far-fetched. It is meant to convey the thought, however, 
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Food vital factor in insuring future health and 
happiness of world, declare forty-four nations 
gathered at International Food Conference 


in Hot Springs, Va., May 18 — June 3. 





By Mabel Raef Putnam 





that 7f you are suffering from malnutrition, it is because you 
fail to eat certain foods rich in vitamins that the body needs, 
hence you have a hidden hunger for this food. In other 
words, this particular food, that you don’t but should eat, 
is your “hidden hunger.” 

The great nutrition scientist, Dr. Anton Carlson, defines 
so-called hidden hunger as “an incipient deficiency in the 
human machine due to the quantitative deficiencies in the 
intake of essential foods over a long period of time, for 
which medical science has as yet no definite test or measure.” 

“Hidden hunger,” therefore, cannot be readily detected, 
because, according to Dr. Carlson, nobody as yet knows 
enough about a dietary deficiency to diagnose it while it is 
still in an early stage, it must be in an advanced stage before 
the “hidden hunger” may be determined. That is to say, 
when a lack of adequate diet is causing an impairment in the 
body, medical science has no way of knowing that impair- 
ment exists, until it manifests itself in a disease known to 
result from a long continued lack of proper diet. It is then, 
and not until then, that nutrition scientists can know that 
this person has “hidden hunger.” 

The food habit is still all right too, even though some 
people today do suffer from malnutrition. They suffer from 
it for the same reasons as always—they eat too much of 
some foods, and not enough of others. 

For one thing, people mistake appetite for hunger. When, 
instead of being hungry, they merely have an appetite for 
pleasing foods, they are likely to eat only what pleases them, 
instead of eating foods necessary for health and energy. 
sut all normal people seem to be able to acquire an ap- 
petite for any kind of food. 

A balanced diet includes a great variety of foods, includ- 
ing natural food, nuts, raw fruits and raw vegetables. Those 
who eat every kind of food available are not likely to develop 














Pellagra develops among those who live on a diet of grits, cornmeal, fat pork and molasses.’ 


dietary deficiencies. It is only when 


their diets consist mainly of foods de- 


fective in essential elements—such as 
refined sugar, polished rice, and bread 
made from modern patent flour — that 
they develop “hidden hunger.” 

\nd not every meal, nor every day, 
has to be vitamin balanced. It is over 
a period of two to four weeks that the 
Our 


urgent 


should be a_ balanced one. 
take the 


needs for weeks and months in normally 


cliet 
body stores care of 
we do not have to 


lor 


healthy people. So 


have a sameness in every meal. 


some meals we can have all we want 
of one kind of food, and that only if we 
want —and our ration coupons permit. 
Then for other meals we can take our 
punishment and eat spinach or other 
foods of which we are not especially 
fond that contain vitamins the body 
needs. This procedure has the advan- 
tage, too, of permitting us to eat a 
vreater variety of foods over a certain 
period of time. 


“Hidden 
this 


hunger” has developed in 
the land of milk 
~ because adult man has lost the 


country - and 
honey 
capacity, the primitive instinct, against 
dietary deficiencies that our forebears 
| 

had. 


food is not reacting to his good. 


Modern man’s cultivated taste for 
The 
only instinct that adult man has in this 
age in choosing food, is his dislike of 
a monotonous diet and a liking for a 
continuous change of foods. 


Very 


instinctively 


voung children appear to be 


conscious of the dietary 


deficiencies in foods and make up for 


them or eat a sufficient variety of foods 
to prevent them. For example, if many 
foods are placed before children under 
two years old, they choose what they 
want, maybe only one food at a meal, 
but over one to three weeks they have 
chosen a fairly balanced diet, if they are 
let alone. 
Some of 
the 
the “purification” of foods such as the 


our malnutrition started 


with processing, the refining, and 
cereal grains, and modern milling proc- 
esses shunting the most valuable part 
of these natural foods. ‘This is con- 
sidered by scientists to be of national 
and international the 


whole germs of the grains hold valuable 


concern, since 
proteins, vitamins and minerals. Human 
dietary safety would be enhanced, it 
seems, if the whole grain was put back 
into the flour and the bread. 

Our highly sophisticated methods of 
preparing artificial foods, of sweetening 
some of them in high degree, produces 
great defects and diseases in the body. 
Chronic deficiency in any one essential 
dietary factor impairs or retards both 
weight and growth. 

The most serious aspects of malnu- 
trition which prevail in this country are 
pellagra, obesity, underweight and ane- 
nid, with pellagra and obesity the most 
serious. 

“Hidden hunger” can be discovered 
only after long observation and experi- 
mentation. Pellagra was and is a wide- 
spread disease in the southern states. 
\t first 
infection of some kind of poison result- 


scientists believed it to be an 
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ing from spoiled corn. They experi- 
niented for more than twenty-five years, 
then discovered that pellagra develops 
among those who live on a diet of grits, 
The 


deficiency in their diet was complex, 


cornmeal, fat pork and molasses. 


but a large factor was due to the lack 
of milk, fruits and vegetables. This was 
their “hidden hunger.” 

Hunger dropsy is another disease, an 
especially alarming one today, which 
results from malnutrition. In war-torn 
Furope this sickness is now rampant, 
as it was during the first world war. 
The dietary deficiency causing this dis- 
ease — lack of proteins — was discov- 
ered in Dr. Carlson’s laboratory at the 
University of Chicago. There it was 
learned that those who develop hunger 
dropsy eat too little of the protein foods, 
meat, milk and butter. When Dr. Carl- 
son was working with Herbert Hoover 
in the American Relief Administration 
in Europe following the world war he 
came into contact with the devastating 
effects of this disease, and when he 
returned to the United: States he started 
experimentation to learn the cause of it. 

Scientists have learned that nutri- 
tional safety lies in omnivorousness, so 
we don’t need to let the “hidden hunger” 
for everyone theory disturb us, if we 
just go on eating every kind of good 
fc od. 





"For some meals we can have all we want of one 


kind of food ... and our ration coupons permit." 
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Keeping The Common ‘Touch 


By Dr. Donald A. Laird 


T’S a good thing that democracies 
make it possible for people born 
on the wrong side of the tracks 
for them to be- 
come leaders. It results in our having 


to have roads open 
better leaders. I was reminded of this 
recently when I got acquainted with 
Elmer. 

has certainly made that 
plant hum—and this is only his first 


“Elmer 


year there, too,’ my companion said. 
“It's a strange thing, but our other 
leading industry got a new general 
about the and 
difference two. 


manager time, 
what a the 
Elmer is popular, his firm is booming, 


same 
between 


and there have been no labor troubles 
since he became general manager. But 
the other fellow—golly! what a mess 
he has stirred up. Just last week some 
sniper fired a high-powered rifle at 
three of his strike breakers, wounding 
two. Pretty bad!’ 


“What accounts for the difference 
between the two?” I asked. 
He smiled. “Elmer wears a_ blue 


shirt and drives a cheap car—drives 
it himself, hell bent for election. He 
came up the hard way. 

“The other fellow has no better job, 
no more money, but he big-shots it. 


He wears a starched collar, foulard 
tie, pearl stickpin, and has a man 
drive his high-priced auto.” 


After all this build-up, I was. let 
down when I met Elmer. He did not 
radiate magnetism. Just an ordinary 
fellow. Sincere, earnest, all business. 

Cheerful and pleasant, but no apple- 
sauce. A plain, rugged face, neither 
handsome nor homely. His handshake 
was firm, and his hand enormous. A 
plain talker slang nor 
high-faluting words to embellish his 
remarks. His was 
hanging on the back of his chair. He 
did not look like a $25,000 a 


with neither 
ready-made _ coat 


year 


Main difference between indus- 
try in a democracy and in Nazi 
Germany is that here we work 


with our bosses not for them. 


man, plus a bonus on company earn- 


ings. 
That afternoon I stopped in the 
bowling parlor at the Y. M. C. A. 


Many men from the second shift gath- 
ered there on their way to work. By 
this time I was wearing a blue shirt 


myself, 
“You should see Elmer bowl,” one 
of the players said. “He never runs 


up much of a But, brother! 


he sends the ball down the line a mile 


score. 


a minute. Shakes the post office build- 
ing next door. That’s the way he does 
everything—puts all he’s got into it, 
and doesn’t try to show up the other 
fellow.” 





























Dr. Laird, noted psychologist and 
lecturer, is the author of many books 
on psychological subjects, among 
them, “Increasing Personal F ffici- 
ency,” “More Zest for Life,’ “How 
to Use Psychology in Business.” 
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“That's why he is a great fellow to 
work with,” a man from the adjoin- 
ing alley broke in. The emphasis on 
the with 
understand 


was his; he wanted me to 


he was not working for 


the company but with Elmer. 
At a that 
were some 300 of Elmer’s executives, 


dinner evening there 
foremen, supervisors, and department 
heads. They had wanted to have an 
appreciation dinner on the anniversary 
of his coming to the firm, but Elmer 


would have none of that. A good 
plain get-together, with some rare 
roast beef, however, was a fine idea, 


he thought; no mushy speeches, but a 
practical talk on some business topic 
and some companionship for a couple 
of hours. 
Elmer was sitting at right. 
“What was the turning point in your 
life?”” I asked him. 

“Why, I’ve never thought that 
before,” he replied, puzzled. “But there 
was one which I cannot forget. My 
wife told me not to pay any attention 
She, herself, 
fused point-blank to do what use boss 
wanted her to do.” He smiled at the 
recollection. 

“When the told 
promotion he instructed me to have 
the men call me ‘Mister,’ and 
into a better neighborhood. My 
was delighted at the promotion, amused 


my 


of 


to my boss’ orders. re- 


boss me about a 
move 


wife 


at me trying to get myself called Mis- 
ter, and downright peeved at the sug- 
gestion of moving into a better place. 
So we lived right there until I was 
assistant superintendent. We 
then because the house was too small 


moved 


for our growing family. 

“The only thing she has ever nagged 
Mister—she feared | 
might Mister 
Whenever she thought I was feeling 

(Turn to page 28) 


me about was 


become another Boss. 
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Private Goober, formerly in 
the auxiliary corps, is now 
taking his rightful place at the 
head of the Victory Parade. 


HE lowly goober, for years re- 
tit-bit, is 


now the chief war industry of 


garded as a mere 
what was once a land of cotton but is 
now known as the Peanut Belt. Pea- 
nuts are the chief war crop of the 
South. 

The peanut can be put to more war- 
time uses than any crop grown in 
\merica. Some form of the product will 
be found in every grocery store, every 
drug store, every department store of 
kitchen, 
army 


the nation; in every every 


bathroom, every camp; on 


battleships, submarines and __ flying 


By L. R. Ruth 


fortresses. It is playing an all important 
role in the every-day life of both civil- 
ians and our fighting forces. 

When a bomb smashes down on an 
Axis tank or a torpedo skips across 
the water to destroy a Jap warship, the 
Little Brown Soldier from Dixie is in 
there fighting. When you shave or 
brush your teeth in the morning; 
when milady creams her face at night; 
when you tote home a pound of but- 
ter substitutes or cooking oil, thank 
the peanut farmers of the South. And 
the American public will be thanking 
him this year to the tune of a quarter 
billion of That is the 
mate now placed on the direct value 
of the crop. In addition to that pea- 
nut hay and peanut meal will feed the 
number of hogs and cattle 


dollars. esti- 


greatest 
ever raised in the South. 
Ten years ago the farmers of the 


Second above: Peanut oil presses at an oil mill, Albany, Georgia. 
Albany. Above: Stacked peanuts ready for curing. 
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peanut belt were waging a_ hopeless 
battle against poverty. For a hundred 
years they had depended upon cotton 
as a money crop. The weevil infesta- 
tions of 1922 and 1923 had wiped 
them out. Then when control of the 
weevil was making headway the for- 
eign markets folded their tents and 
cotton dropped to six cents a pound, 
a starvation price. The peanut had 
been an auxiliary crop for years, 
raised chiefly for feed and for home 
consumption. But in 1922 the farmers 
of the South started planting it more 
generally. The crop fitted in beauti- 
fully with cotton. The sandy loam of 
the coastal plains was perfect and the 
climate ideal. Peanut acreage grew. 
Peanut mills sprang up and little by 
little peanuts became an industry. 
But the nut was grown chiefly for 
the edible trade. Nuts rejected by this 
trade were crushed into oil. Now it is 
this bi-product which is so vitally 


(Turn to page 28) 
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At the expensive school of 
the Russian front Hitler is 
learning that Soviet farmer 


makes most dangerous enemy. 







The Farmer Buys A Bomber 


By Thomas LL. Harrts 


ARMER Ferapont Golovaty of 

Saratov has just presented the 

Red Army with a medium bomber 
hought with his savings. The Russian 
account reads: 

“Ferapont Golovaty, who was the 
first to bring in his money for a plane, 
came here with a big sack on his back. 
We asked him what was in the sack. 

“*Money,’ he £100,000 
rubles in cash and small change. I 
could hardly drag it here.’” 

“Everybody burst out laughing, even 
the gravest of all, plump-faced Mazina, 
Chairwoman of the Soviet of Ferapont’s 
village. 


answered, 


‘“*His money caused a big to-do in 
our village,’ she said, when the laughter 
had subsided. ‘The cashier was worn 
out counting it.’ ” 

Admittedly farmer Golovaty is not 
typical. Few farmers in any country 
are as rich as the “millionaire” farm- 
ers of Saratov. For Saratov, like Kan- 
sas, is a particularly fertile region. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that any 
Soviet farmer should be rich enough 
to present the Red Army with such an 
expensive weapon as a medium bomber. 

How does farmer Golovaty come to 
be so well off? 

I have not met farmer Golovaty. But 
in 1936 I did visit his neighbors at the 
Red Banner Farm and saw with my 
own eyes the rapid advance in the 
Soviet farmers’ standard of living. 

At the edge of the village there still 
remains some of the squalid huts once 
typical of the Russian village; but for 
the most part the farmers’ houses were 
newly-built spacious homes, equipped 


with electric light, telephone, radio and 


except for the absence of a refrigerator 
and garage comparable with any pros- 
perous farmhouse in Kansas. The fields 
even 


surrounding the village 


larger than Kansas wheat fields. Wheat 


were 


waved over acre upon acre except where 
tractors, hired from a Machine Tractor 
Station, were chugging their way across 
the fertile steppes. No private farmer 
could possibly afford all the mechan- 
ical equipment that this collective farm 
had at its disposal. No single farmer 
could have possibly maintained, as col- 
lective farmers usually do, such a well 
equipped laboratory and experimental 
station. The livestock 
the best American standards but in all 


seemed below 
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R. HARRIS will be remembered 
as the author of the powerful 
article “Thank God for Russia” which 


appeared in the October, 1942, issue. 


He was born in England in 1901, now 
an American citizen, has resided in the 
United States since completing post 
graduate work at Union Theological 
Seminary, where he was English Fel- 
low, 1923-1924. For many years he 
was active in the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church and from 1930-1934 was 
Adviser in Religion at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has contributed to many 
magazines and is the author of ‘“Chris- 
tian Public Worship” and ‘Unholy 
Pilgrimage,” which describes the im- 
pressions of his first trip to the Soviet 
Union in 1938. 
Russian and has been a member of the 
American Council on Soviet Relations 
since its inception in 1938 and the 
National Secretary since 1940. 
—EDpITor. 
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He reads and speaks 


oorer 





other respects this collective farm com- 
pared favorably with the best in Amer- 
ica. This was in 1936, 

Twenty years earlier the picture had 
been entirely different. Then most Rus- 
sian farmers cultivated their narrow 
strips of land with primitive wooden 
ploughs. Under the Tsars and in the 
early period after the revolution many 
Russian farmers did not own so much 
as a single horse or mule. They lacked 
fertilizer, seed and marketing facilities. 
Scientific farming was impossible; con- 
sequently the Russian peasants’ standard 
of living was miserably low. 

Some ten years ago the vast majority 
of Russian farmers were persuaded, 
often with misgivings on their part, 
sometimes with harshness by the au- 
thorities, to pool their individual hold- 
ings and equipment into collective farms. 
The daring experiment of changing the 
whole system of farming worked. 

Farmer Golovaty can afford to buy a 
bomber, because he is a “collective” 
farmer. He wants to buy a bomber to 
defend collective farming which has so 
improved his lot in life. 

What is a collective farm? 

When I asked that question of the 
shrewd dirt farmer who was the chair- 
man of the Red Banner Farm, he ex- 
plained that 83 families had pooled their 
individual holdings and now owned the 
land collectively and shared the profits. 

“Equally?” I asked. 

“Of course not,” he replied “we share 
according to our skill and energy.” 

The Farm Bookkeeper showed me the 
books in which every member’s record 
of work is kept. The units are not hours 


(Turn to page 30) 
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i Zo Apples 


\ Launch $6,500,000 War Bond Sales 


By 
Leon Starmont 


CHAIRMAN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, SPOKANE KIWANIS CLUB 





































T started with 40 apples. It ended 

with nearly $6,500,000 in war bond 

sales. That’s how another of the 
novel ideas originating in the Spokane 
Kiwanis club swept the country. 

Starting things that strike a nation- 
wide response is an old Spokane cus- 
tom. 

Remember “Bundles for Congress?” 
An impromptu remark by one of the 
Spokane club’s past presidents started 
that going. It resulted in repeal of an 
act which most of the nation considered 
untimely in days of war. 

Sut getting back to the apples 

The Hollywood (Florida) club had 


promoted an inter-club meeting featur- 





ing a message from Roe Fulkerson. 

To repay this visit the Spokane club 
decided to send a box of apples to Flori- 
da, hoping that the Hollywood club 
might auction them for at least a $25 
war bond apiece. 

They were jumbo delicious apples— 
common in the Northwest—but they 
seemed to especially please Hollywood. 
When former Lieutenant Governor C. 
P. Hammerstein wired that they had 
brought $5000 in war bond sales, an 
average of $125 per apple, President 











ORGIA Ray Penning and Secretary A. H. 
« , =: = — 

Gs enw (Fred) Syverson of Spokane caught a 
. - 





- 


vision of what might happen. 





(Turn to page 32) 






Top: Kiwanians N. Vere Sanders, Willis Lawson and 
William Link of Albert Lea, Minnesota, brought in 
$126,400. Above: President Ray G. Penning, Miss 
Catherine Betts, and Vice President Don E. Eng- 
dah! sold $2,787,350 in Macon "'peaches."' Right: 
Vice President Engdahi, President Penning and 
Secretary A. H. Syverson, Spokane, originators 
of the war bond sale idea, sold $88,150 in bonds 
at club luncheon. 
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Personal Page 


by Roe Fulkerson 


ANYBODY SEEN MY BROOK? 


AM sitting here staring at the white keys of this type- 

writer and thinking that they look like a set of false 

teeth grimacing at me because I haven’t an idea worth 
recording on this page. 

From across the street comes the mellow contralto voice 
of a neighbor singing as she accompanies herself on the 
piano. It’s that last winter’s favorite, “I’m Dreaming of a 
White Christmas.” The thought that comes to me is that 
no matter what else happened to me, I would never dream 
about a white Christmas. I am so opposed to snow and ice 
that I don’t even go to see Sonja Henie in the movies. 

Well, if I don’t dream about white Christmases, what do 
I dream about? If I don’t eat Welsh rarebit or fried 
spareribs, I rarely dream at all. But as a day dreamer I am 
good. When the war is over and we can have the Olympics 
again, they may send me as national amateur day dreamer. 
Oddly enough, I generally day dream of the same thing. 

Out of my boyhood past I revive a dream which was 
then a reality. It all hinges on a brook. I will never be 
quite happy until I live on the banks of another brook like 
the one I lived near as a boy. I called it a creek then, but 
as I realize now that I could jump across it in some of the 
swift spots, it must have been just a brook. 

I want another one. One which chuckles and laughs over 
the pebbles and the stones which interrupt its flow; in which 
shiny minnows dart around all a-twitter in the miniature 
waterfalls; in which a tall and stately heron stands on one 
foot silently fishing in the eddies. A brook without a heron 
or a kingfisher won’t answer my purpose at all. 

In some places along the brook I want overhanging banks 
where the muskrats can dig their holes and slip out silently 
and cut the water plants on which they feed, swim across 
the brook and carry home a dinner for their young in the 
nest. I want to see them dive off the bank with a big splash 
when a barefooted boy comes wading around the bend. 

I want thickets of buttonwood bushes along the banks 
where red winged blackbirds can build their nests and fill 
them with light blue eggs decorated with black punctuation 
marks that look as though they had been done by an artist 
in India ink. 

I want a quiet eddy where the whirligig beetles can spin 
all day long on the surface of the water. I want to try to 
catch those skittering little fellows that can swim, dive and 
fly, and smell like a mellow apple when you are lucky enough 
to catch one in your hand. 

I want to fish with a cane pole and a red and green float 
where the brook digs a deep hole under a rock. I have 
hooked my sailfish and seen it dance on the end of its tai! 
across the surface of the Gulf Stream. I have landed my 
tarpon after watching the dripping slab of animated silver 
leap in the moonlight, and I have caught my fourteen-inch 








New, 


Some men are satisfied with these 





speckled brook trout. 
piscatorial accomplishments, but I will never get enough ot 
fishing in a small stream with a cane pole in my hand and 
a tomato can full of angle worms at my side. 

I want to hear the deep baritone song of the big green 
bullfrog and watch his wild leap from the bank into mid- 
stream as I walk along looking for violets in the lush grass. 

I want to see a pair of spotted sandpipers teetering along 
on their pipecleaner legs, darting here and there, snatching 
a periwinkle or a water spider, and then stopping to teeter 
and talk to each other as they feed. 

My life has never been quite complete since I lost that 
brook along which I played when I was a small boy. There 
are things to be seen along a brook which can be seen no 
place else on earth; things to be tasted which hold a flavor 
which cannot be duplicated. There are things to be smelled 
along a brook which cannot be duplicated by the best per 
fumer and imprisoned under a glass stopper. There are 
things to be explored along a brook which bring a thrill. 
When a small boy slips an investigating hand under an 
overhanging bank or under a shelving rock, he never knows 
whether he is coming out with a trout, a water snake or a 
small turtle. There are things to be heard along a_ brook 
as joyous as the song of the indigo bunting, the cheerful 
“chick-a-ree” of the blackbird or the throaty warble of the 
speckle-breasted water thrush. 

Tragedy, comedy, domesticity, romance, adventure, birth 
and death, all the gamut of life and its every thrill take place 
among the tiny folks who walk, fly and swim in and along a 
brook. 

One of these days I am going to buy myself a_ brook 
with a small farm around it so that I can walk a couple of 
miles along its bank every day and make my day dream 
come true again. 

There is more to be seen and more thrills to be had along 
the banks of a brook than along the busiest street in the 
biggest town on this continent, and my soul pines for one 
of my very own where no one but me may disturb its 
citizenry. 

And down at the end of the brook I am going io build 
myself a mill. Nota flour mill. Just an old-tashioned grist 
mill which grinds only corn, and has a big water wheel 
covered with green moss and dripping showers of water 
all day. 

Then I can be the miller, and wear a long white beard 
and Jean over the half door of the mill which separates me 
from the farmers who bring in their corn to be ground, 
and stay to talk. There won’t be much business coming to 
my mill, and I will have time enough every day to explore 


the banks of my brook. 
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Whether the old town is still 
the same and what the folks 
back home are doing is pretty 
important to boys in service. 





WHAT TO WRITE 
BREEZY letter‘! portray confi- 
dence in the ultimate objective 
—victory. Acknowledge the 
service he is rendering humanity. 

Tell what is new in the old home 
town. Say something about his favorite 
sport. Tell about the pig, calf, and corn 
clubs, etc. What about his fishing place, 
swimming hole or pool, how the kid 
next door is. How you saw him in ac- 
tion in school days, football, basketball, 
track, etc. 

You miss seeing that old jalopy paint- 
ed in variegated colors and sayings 
roughly printed on it. Speak of his 
skating, hunting, hiking experiences. 
His giving the farewell at high school, 
his part on the debating team, his acting 
as city official for a day, his every-day 
work, studies and recreation. How he 
ran the dash, hurdled, made the discus 
throw, pole vault, home runs, ete. 

Tell about his dad or mother, sister 
or brother—how they are serving in this 


effort—how is his favorite teacher. Let 
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him know others are leaving to serve 
that all are serving for the retention of 
our privileges and liberties and the 
strengthening of those factors. 

Tell about the War Fund drive, 
continuous purchase of bonds, how the 
Red Cross is doing, the USO, the 
Auxiliary Services, how much better 
it is to drive 35 miles per hour. You 
not only save gas, rubber and machine 
but you really see the countryside if 
you are required to be out in it. That 
the sacrifices we and especially he is 
making will redound to the benefit of 
mankind generally. 

Tell him about your victory garden, 
the salvage program so wide in scope, 
tell him about a good movie that has a 
service angle—about his favorite radio 
program—what the press and radio is 
doing to aid the war effort. 

Give thought to the construction, the 
sequence, and especially the closing. 
Make him happy—make him laugh— 
make him confident—make him reso- 
lute—make him ambitious—make him 
appreciative—make him missed. 
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Sunshine 
Jor the 
Sightless 


By Kenneth H. Damren 


PRESIDENT, CAMP ALLEN, INC.; MEMBER, 
BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB 


P in the pine woods of New 

Hampshire, in the old colonial 

town of Bedford is a girls’ 
camp. It is only one of hundreds 
of girls’ camps in the woods and hills 
of New England. If you were to visit 
and stay only a few minutes you would 
probably find it an ordinary, well equip- 
ped camp; not very large as_ these 
things go; very prettily situated, but 
not outstandingly so; just another good 
camp. 

Sut stay a while—look again. There 
is something different. A group of 
campers walks up through the woodland 
path from the swimming pool. They 
are in pairs or trios, and one seems 
to be guiding the others just a bit. An- 
other camper comes across the yard and 
goes toward the porch door. She hesi- 
tates just a moment before reaching the 
latch. Then the realization—‘“they are 
blind”! 

(Turn to page 31) 


Reading from top down: The main pavilion has spacious 

porches shaded by towering trees; ‘'Beat you across the 

pool'’; "Come and get it'’ is always popular; Girls march 

to the campfire circle. Below: The new swimming pool is 
dedicated. Isn't it a beauty? 
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CC HAPLAIN, I want. to 
thank you. You've given 
me a lot of courage.” Such 

is the typical response of soldiers, im- 

plied or spoken, that cheers the chap- 

lain. 

There are discouraging factors, and 
yet just as many cheering experiences 
are enjoyed by the minister in uni- 
form. The contacts herein referred to 
are those of the daily routine of an 
army air base and are identical for any 
chaplain not yet in combat areas. 

The first impression of the chap- 
lain is the high regard the men have 
for him. Incidentally, tact and kind- 
ness and smiles are of more value than 
academic degrees. Frequently the chap- 
lain is reverently addressed as “Fath- 
er,” which has a warming quality 
about it. 

The special favors requested indicate 
an implicit trust. An elderly soldier, 
without any apparent interest in reli- 
gion, desires his chaplain to be the 
custodian of the money he has saved 
for a forthcoming furlough, with the 
emphatic stipulation that no other per- 
son assume the responsibility. 

It is also cheering when letters are 
received from mothers with regard to 
the welfare of their sons. These give 
opportunities to correct false impres- 
sions about the Army (as that of a 
mother who thinks that efforts are 
made to stimulate forgetfulness of 
loved ones), to diminish certain anxie- 
ties, to give information for rejoicing 
and to render more binding the ties of 


home. 


A mother writes that she has not 
heard from her son for so long that 
she fears he has been sent overseas. 
Contacting the soldier, it is learned 
that he has neglected her on account 
of discouragement, and hence his com- 
ment, “This makes me feel like a heel.” 
He keeps his promise and thereafter 
mother and son are on good terms. 

Another mother is particularly fear- 
ful about her son’s spiritual well-being. 
The chaplain promises to exercise a 
watchcare, and is able to stimulate him 
to break his sheer neglect. The answer 
received from the mother is most 
heartening. 

There is evidence that the attitude 
of men who feel certain needs is that 
the chaplain can do all things. A sol- 
dier pleads that his chaplain intervene 
in his behalf with regard to the danger 
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Men in service have high re- 
gard for their chaplain and en- 
trust him with their many prob- 


lems, spiritual and emotional. 


of becoming implicated in trouble in 
case he should be detailed for guard 
duty, the reason being that his physical 
condition is such as to give him spells 
of sleepiness at the most inopportune 
moments. Nothing can be done, as 
medical officers find little to support 
consideration. 

The chaplain realizes that one of his 
highest privileges is to bear the bur- 
remembering the 


dens of soldiers, 


words, “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” 

A soldier is faced with the vexing 
problem occasioned by the necessity of 
his wife’s living with his mother fol- 
lowing induction. He has been unable 
to go home to learn the whole truth 
of existing friction, but his opinion is 
that his mother, unintentionally, nurses 
a jealousy for the daughter-in-law and 
therefore renders relations so disagree- 
able that in a moment of passion the 
wife counters with an act that almost 
results in a tragedy. His brightened 
face after’ the interview warms the 
chaplain’s heart. 

(Turn to page 29) 
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"| just wanted to get it off my chest." 
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It’s Patriotic to Go F ishing 


— Also Smart 
By Merton S&. Heiss 


KE have written a_ great 
many fishing stories. 

We have always liked to 
bear down heavily on the point that 
“there’s a lot more to going fishing 
than just catching fish.” This isn’t that 
kind of a story. This is a story which 
seeks to suggest that catching fish can 
now be the most important thing con- 
nected with a fishing trip. 

We know about the mist hanging 
over the lake at dawn; of the plop of 
the leaping bass seeking a minnow 
breakfast in the lily-pads; of the insane 
shriek of the loon disturbing the wilder- 
ness peace; of the startled doe and fawn, 
surprised as they drink at the lake’s 
edge; the sing of the reel; the cry “sail” 
as a gulf stream beauty stands on his 
tail; the complete beauty of the moun- 
tain trout stream. We know about the 
things that make fishing something far 
more satisfying than just catching 
pounds of fish. 

But fish are food, real food and every 
fish we put into a frying pan for con- 
sumption of human beings is a con- 
tribution to the war effort and a real 
contribution. Every fish an angler 
catches and which fish becomes food is 
as much a war effort as almost anything 
you want to suggest — except of course 


actual combat, and this story is written 
for civilians who might be able in a 
pleasurable way to add a bit to their 
axis-smashing exercises. 

We are somewhat intrigued by the 
suggestions of our friend Kiwanian Ed 
Wotruba of the Weber Lifelike Fly 
Company, Point, Wisconsin, 
that there is a lot of reason to urge 
the use of the fly rod in the many many 
lakes and streams where pan fish are 
found. In the United States and Canada 
there are lakes 
crappie, bluegill and perch can be had 


Stevens 


thousands of where 
with a minimum of trouble, travel and 
expense. Taking these game little pan 
fish with fly rod lures keeps the fisher- 
man close to his home, practically guar- 
antees a maximum of sport with a 
minimum of effort. No one will dispute 
the writer of these lines when he asserts 
that a frying pan loaded with bluegills 
is real food. Unless you dislike fish — 
and what an affliction that must be! 
We can fish near home, almost all of 
us, but it doesn’t mean that can 
catch the sort of fish maybe we like best to 
catch. The angler down in Indiana who 
likes to catch muskellunge in Lake of 
the Woods, Ontario, can go down to 
one of Indiana’s numerous lakes in his 


we 


neighborhood and bring home bluegilis 


13 
No meat coupons need be 


sacrificed when you can 
provide the family with a 


mess of native pan fish. 
and crappie and think about Lake of the 


Woods. 


herefords have gone to war but Fisher- 


Rancher Brown’s Montana 
man Green can keep the family fed a 
day a week with Indiana’s bluegills. 
Of course if you have never fly fished 
for pan fish you have a great and glori- 
ous surprise coming to you. Fishing 
tackle is available most places and from 
mail-order houses if you can’t find it 
at home so fix yourself up with fly rod 
equipment if you are near spots where 
pan fish can be had. Of course sur- 
prises come about while one is after 
pan fish, surprises with red eyes and 
bronze backs and commonly known as 
“black bass.” 


ing make it the great sport it will al- 


The uncertainties of fish- 


ways be. 

And this leads us to another thought. 
Back when 
used to catch fish that 
game fish, suckers, red horse and the 
like. We took them home, cleaned them 
and when they were cooked they were 


we were 2 youngster we 


were not always 


darned good, a lot of bones maybe but 
still good. They were fresh and from 
unpolluted water. Maybe we can eat 
some of the coarser fish now. Why not? 
You’d be surprised if you knew how 
many fish are being sold now that had 
Good fish but un- 
wanted in the days of plenty. 


no market before. 


Maybe you were among those who 
cussed whenever a “jack” hit the lure 
you intended for wall-eyed pike or 
muskie. There’s nothing wrong with a 
Great Northern 


extra bones. Of course, he isn’t a pom- 


pike except a few 
pano or a Dolly Varden trout. Remem- 
ber all the Great Northerns you threw 
back? We shouldn’t do that any more 
— if we happen to be lucky enough to 
be around where Great Northerns are 
plentiful. Lisle Brundige, Secretary of 
the Virginia, Minnesota, Kiwanis Club, 
wrote us when the season for wall-eyes 
opened in the Kabetogama country and 
we thought about all those jacks we 
threw back. Last time we were up there 
with Ray Pilcher we threw back enough 
jacks to feed a family of five a month. 
We never do No 
should. Fish is food, a meat substitute 
and a splendid one, according to diet 
specialists, and not be 
should sugar or bacon 


will it again. one 


should wasted 

any more than 

or porterhouse steaks. 
Let’s go fishing for fish. 











SPORTS 
kV ERY forward looking and serious thinking man must 
realize that the day of sports for the few participants and 
for the many observers is about at an end. 

\s surely as this war goes on, private 
golf courses for the few who are able 
to support them will fold up and _ be 
turned into drill grounds, as they are 
now in many cases. Even if they are 
not taken over and their grounds and 
club houses used by the armed forces, 


there will be so few members with the 





money and the leisure to patronize them 
that they will become a thing of the past. 

The big spectacles of professional baseball in summer and 
football in winter, and hockey and basketball indoors, will 
go the way of the other sports which depend on the few 
to play and the many to pay. 

It is high time that we all begin to give serious thought 
to what recreation really is. Perhaps this complete change 
in the scene of sports may be a blessing in disguise. Shall 
we wait as the colleges did, until the war forces our 
thinking ? 

Here we have a magnificent opportunity to change the 
whole policy of sport for the few into sport for the many— 
change the whole sport picture to sport for the many par- 
ticipants and for the few spectators. 

Only ten percent of the men who went into our armed 
forces were tough enough to take it. They were soft and 
flabby. Before they could be taught the grim arts of war, 
they had to be given exercises and gymnastics to toughen 
them up to the point where they could begin to learn to be 
soldiers and sailors. Many of them couldn’t swim well 
enough to keep themselves afloat, and not one in a dozen 
could climb a five hundred foot hill without sitting down to 
rest. A soldier gets little rest when an enemy is aiming a 
machine gun at him. 

When these physically fit men come home from this war, 
let us hope they will realize the advantages of physical 
fitness and insist that in the future our sports be participated 
in by the many instead of the few, and that we become 
nations which take their recreation by participation rather 
than by sitting on the side lines watching professionals work. 

Kiwanis can influence the thinking of a nation. If this 
thought is worthwhile, then Kiwanis should make itself more 
interested in amateur baseball and football leagues, in public 


swimming pools and playgrounds where play is systematized 


for the many. 
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DITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


It is not enough that our children grow up to manhood 
and womanhood physically fit and strong. Our men and 
women must maintain that physical fitness for their own 
happiness and the protection of our liberty. 


When we feel that we are living for something 
we would gladly die for—that 1s morale. 


CENSORSHIP 

WE people of Canada and the United States are not used 
to censorship. Our vaunted freedom of the press has been 
so very free that no public officer or private individual has 
any more privacy than the proverbial 
goldfish in its bowl. 

But now that we are at war, careful 
thinking makes it obvious that we are 
having all too many movies of ship 
launchings, of new model tanks riding 
down trees and going through streams, 
of figures in newspapers of plane pro- 
duction and details of munition factory 
strikes. Our free press is being very free with news of in- 





finite interest to the enemy. 

The thought is well illustrated by a skit in a current the- 
atrical review in which a British Broadcasting Corporation 
announcer reports the Minister of War’s latest speech re- 
vealing that in the past year “our output reached 40,000 
tanks, 36,000 guns and so and so many planes,” Then the 
announcer concludes “As soon as available, we will broadcast 
further information of advantage to the enemy.” 

It is to be hoped that our free press, our free radio, our 
free news reels will bear this thought in mind and give us 
even less news if that news at the same time is of advantage 
to the enemy. It is certainly less important to raise our 
morale with advance reports on what we are doing in our 
war effort than it is to keep from the enemy knowledge of 
our preparations and our production. 

Now is the time to curb our curiosity and pray that we 
do not by publicity defeat or retard the very purpose for 
which all these war preparations are being made. The less 
we people of Canada and the United States know about our 
progress in munitions and the implements of war, the less our 
enemies will know. 

The enemy has little need to maintain a spy system in 
a country which rushes to the radio, to the news reels and 
the newspapers with every item of war production news. 
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LET’S SING OUR WAY TO VICTORY 
THERE are few places in the United States or Canada 
where you don’t see soldiers, sailors or marines drilling and 
marching. You have often steady tramp of 
boots, boots, boots, and seen the dogged 
look of determination and the grim look ( } 
‘J f 


heard the 





of fatigue on their faces when they are 
on dress parade or drilling. 

Sut take that same group out on the 
road on a hike, or packed into busses or 
a train, and start one of the good old 
songs and watch the complete change in 
facial expression! With a lilting song on their lips, every 
face is clothed in a happy smile. The grim visage of war 





relaxes. Men can sing their way to victory. 

What is true of men in the armed forces is equally true 
of men everywhere. Sing, sing for the joy that is in you! 
Sing so you will know there is joy in you! Never mind 
if you don’t know a note in the book. You can open up 
your mouth and make a loud noise and be happy. After 
all, no Kiwanis club is rehearsing for grand opera. 

The best Kiwanis song leader is the man who cares little 
for classical results and cares much for the happiness which 
comes from group singing. If that is his objective, he will 
make a happy club. If a song can lighten the marching of 
armed troops, how much more it can gladden the work of 
Kiwanis! 


Name the only three men in the world who have 
reason to believe our army is too big. Right the 
first guess! 


VACATION 


“WHERE shall we go this summer ?” is the annual problem 
in every home on this continent. 

Every man in Kiwanis is doing something to aid in the 
war effort. Every one of us is entitled 
to some sort of a vacation, but why do 
we have to go some place to have it? 
How about a vacation right at home? 

With gasoline rationing, tire ration- 
ing, congestion of railway and airplane 
travel, there are patriotic reasons for 
staying at home and keeping out of the 
government’s way. 

Why not have our vacations right at home? 
of ten of us are home owners. 





Nine out 
How about staying home 
for a couple of weeks and finding out what attractive places 


our homes are? 

Most of us get only a passing glimpse of our homes as 
we tear from bedroom to dining room on our way to work 
in the morning. In the evening, we leave the dining room 
to hide behind the newspaper in the living room, unless we 
go out to lodge or to the movies or to see a sick friend. 

We keep our homes in our wives’ names. We keep our 
gardens in our wives’ names, also. It’s high time we stayed 
home for a while and found out what we have been missing. 

Is it exercise and fresh air you want? Any man can get 
as much exercise in his wife’s victory garden as he can get 
mountain climbing or playing golf at a summer resort. 
Cutting the grass and pruning the hedge is a fine way to 
toughen up those flabby office muscles. Painting and car- 
pentering will build up your appetite, and keep your house 


from talling apart during the war shortage of helpers. 

ls it rest and relaxation you want? Try sleeping late in 
the morning in your own comfortable bed. Try taking a 
nap when you feel like having a nap. Try going to bed 
early and getting all the sleep you need, for a change. If 
you find your relaxation at the movies, you know by ex- 
perience that your home town movies are much better than 
the ones they have at most resort towns. 

Is it stimulation you need? Try getting acquainted with 
your own children. Try going along with your wife on all 
her mysterious labors of love for her home, her church 
and her country. 

Try a vacation at home this year, and find out what a 


wonderful place home is! 


Some slanderer has said that the modern girl is 
Vogue outside and vague inside. 


ONCE MORE FOR EMPHASIS 


A RHYMSTER once penned the following potent lin 
“Constant dripping water wears away the hardest stone. 
Towser’s constant mastication wears away the hardest 

bone.” 

If constant reiteration can succeed in 
making an impression, perhaps the 
eternal repetition of the subject herein 
treated may make Kiwanis clubs realize 
that the selfish job 
Kiwanis has during these war years is 


most important 

to maintain its membership level. 
This war cannot help but reduce the 

membership and weaken the effectiveness of any club which 





sits back and allows it to happen. 

During the last war, Kiwanis lost thousands of mem 
bers. During the postwar depression, Kiwanis member- 
ship reached a new low in the history of the organization. 

While we did not lose a single club, hundreds of clubs 
had their membership reduced to the point where the club 
was ineffective in carrying out Kiwanis work, and unen- 
thusiastic and unhappy in its club life. 

Yet during all these years, there were many clubs which 
came through with increased membership. Those were the 
clubs which had systematic, hardworking membership com- 
mittees which replaced every member as he left the club. 

Today there are Kiwanis clubs, and many of them, which 
have more members than they had when the war began. 
There are clubs which have never allowed their membership 
to fall below the number they had when the war started. 
These clubs are not achieving the impossible. They are 
alive to their responsibility and are doing the logical thing. 

Too many clubs in small towns have the idea that be 
cause some of their members have been called to the armed 
forces, or have moved from town to take jobs directly con- 
nected with the war effort, there is no material in the 
town to make up for these losses. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred this is a lazy and mistaken idea. A careful sur- 
vey of available material in the town will show plenty of 
good men who need Kiwanis, and whom Kiwanis needs. 

If your club comes out of this war weakened by loss of 
membership, and is not prepared for a possible postwar 
depression, the fault and the responsibility must be placed 
on the membership committee and the officers who have 
not seen to it that that committee is functioning. 

It’s done in hundreds of clubs. It can be done in yours. 
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l was a little more than four years 
ago, in the withering heat of New 
Jersey July that I first met Ilsa. 
| had been at the Seeing Eye School in 
Morristown two days, being sized up 
by the school staff as to physical and 
mental resources. Ilsa had been there 
for three months, working in harness 
with the trainer each day, learning all 
the responsibility which the harness im- 
plied. 
| shall always remember that mo- 
ment. Panting with heat, she dashed 
into the room where I sat in suspense, 
and immediately noticed that I was 
clutching a morsel of meat. As_ she 
quickly downed it, I gave her a long 
critical stroke from head to tail, saying, 
“What tall, satiny ears, and what a 
fine body. Mm—you're very nice. Ilsa, 
I believe, is the name ?” 
Of course, no dog knows where you 
want to go. They are simply taught to 
recognize directions, such as “right,” 


“left,” “forward,” ete. Accordingly, you 





must be able to direct your dog. In 
Morristown the trainer is present when 
the student is working ‘with his dog. 
This is in order to avoid any possible 
misdirection to the dog. A misstep of 
this kind might interrupt the formation 
of correct habits, and still worse, might 
result in forming dangerous ones. The 
world has recognized the extraordinary 
intelligence and character of Seeing Eye 
dogs, but never have I seen anything 
approaching an estimation of the work 
of those trainers. Words can scarcely 
do them justice. 

What struck me as unique about the 
Seeing Eye School was its desire to help 
every one of the students to be a thor- 
oughly normal member of the commu- 
nity, not only in the matter of getting 
about unaided, but in every possible 
avenue of personal activity. 

So many institutions depend for their 
existence on the perpetuation of the de- 
pendence of blind people that it was 
almost a shock to come upon one which 
sincerely worked toward the opposite 
goal. 


When we got back to our hometown, 


WITH A 
Secmg Lye 
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DOG 







By Rose Resnick 





the unwitting public almost spoiled the 
pleasure of our walks together. 

Often 
work, shop, or visit a friend, somebody 


while we were en route to 


sooner or later would come up to her, 
and patting her head, say, “You aren't 
supposed to pet the dear things, are 
you?” (A dog should be stroked, never 
patted on this 
body.) They all meant well. They all 


sensitive part of his 


thought she was wonderful, but very 
few trusted her enough not to interfere 
with her work. As we got out of a 
streetcar one day, for instance, the con- 
ductor, against my remonstrances, lit- 
erally shoved me through two cars 
which were parked near the curb. Ouch! 
my shin hit the bumper of one of them. 
This never would have happened if he 
had let my dog guide me through them. 

Over the noon hour we sometimes 
find a bit of park. Pronto, we are off 
to a game of ball. I work up quite a 
lather throwing it, and she gets to 
sounding like a steam-engine, chasing 
and retrieving it. Sometimes bad weath- 
er or an accumulation of duties prevents 
these joyous recesses during the week. 
If we get too far behind with them we 
make it up over a week-end. We had 
one such makeup week-end in Yosemite 
Valley which neither of us shall ever 
enjoy as much again. 

We were most fortunate in being the 
guests of Oliver, a man who had been 
making trips to the Valley on and off 
for twenty vears. 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Mainbocher, a sergeant major in World War I, 

designed this War Stamp Corsage. Made and 

sold without profit, it consists of nine ten-cent 
stamps and sells for $1.00. 





Oo nomRNoNRR, ! 


Frank Buschor, Hempstead, Long Island, New York, 
surveys a photograph of Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
and an "Award of Recognition" from United China 
Relief, Inc., given him for his work as head of 
Hempstead's China Relief Committee. 





Austin, Texas has among its members city, county 

and state school superintendents. Left to right: 

1. W. Popham, county school head; L. A. Woods, 

state superintendent; and R. A. Lewis, who runs 
Austin schools, 





President Edward Schreiber of the Galveston, Texas, 

club presents ''We Build''—the Story of Kiwanis— 

to Librarian J. S. Ibbotson as Lieutenant Governor 
Harry W. Rogers looks on. 


Bie lca om 
Some of that snow would feel fine just about now, wouldn't it? Three charter 
New York, club arrived at a midwinter meeting by 
sleigh. 





members of the Rome, 
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ONE OF CHINA'S FAIREST 

China’s first lady of the air, Lee Ya- 
Ching, was the speaker at a ladies’ day 
meeting of the Orange-West Orange, 
New Jersey club. 

Miss Lee, an official lecturer for 
United China Relief, has flown 50,000 
miles to all major cities in the United 
States and Canada, speaking in behalf 
of her people. 

After being educated in China, Ya- 
Ching went to England to study and 
later traveled in Italy, France, Switzer- 
land and Russia. She was in China at 
the time of Japan’s invasion in 1931. 

Dr. Joseph Alberts, president of the 
club, presented her with a check for the 
United China Relief organization. 


ON THE CULTURAL SIDE 


Do Kiwanis clubs do as much as they 
should to interest and instruct their 
members in the finer things of life? 
Much can be done without cost and the 
Georgetown club has pioneered in this. 

One night we had a fine exhibit of 
Chinese art, including a lady’s shoe with 
a sole about five inches thick, a butter- 
fly-design jewel box, chopsticks made in 
Hong Kong, some carved jade, a book 
of paintings on rice paper, several rare 
pictures, a beautiful celestial globe and 
a rare map of the world made in 1452. 

The exhibits are not part of our pro- 
gram but are on display before and 
after meetings. A notice appears in our 
bulletin so that the men will 
earlier than usual. This type of work 


come 


costs nothing except vision, originality 
and willingness to work. 
—ALBERT EARLEY, 
Georgetown, Delaware. 





S H OT S 


VICTORY GARDEN 


For years tis flower aarden 
Had been is triends’ despair 
As theirs, despite their care and toil 


Vith his could not compare. 


Pansies, tulips s irlet sage, 
Their loveliness displayed, 
Violets and mignonette 
All had his friend. dismayed. 


Heliotrope and lilies grew, 
Geraniums, hollyhocks 
Hyacinths and marigolds, 
Peonies, roses, phlox. 
But now a Victory Garden 
Is planted whe 
In his zinnia bed red radishes 
Welcome the sun and dew. 


re flowers aq ew, 


Tomatoes set out where pansies once bl 
Lettuce seed strewn all around 
Where viclets: nodded thaie: modest: head 


Navy beans spring from the ground 


Where red roses rare flung their scent ¢ 
the air, 
Are pea vines with pods well filled 
Where geraniums once scattered their 


minaled perfumes 

Are bean vines most sturdy and stout. 
\AsI | ‘a ' 
VV nere stately suntiowers once rearea +} 
heads 

: a4 

cabbage and 
Where hyacinths paled in the bright 


mc sht 
Spinach and kale now are born 
Where gladioli and tulips t beaut 
disclosed 
Potatoes are now in full bloom 
Where he lyhock tall reared their } 


near the wall, 


Biq onions now scatter perfume. 


Carrots and beets now welcome the or 


That once o'er the miqnonette passed, 
And in the same ground sweet william was 
found 
By tt Jor of rlic he ’ { 
Now | s a great kick from nis etabl 
bed 


f | +} ree Se 
As tlowers they are just as much Tun, 
And his Vi Tory 
In licking the Jap and the Hun! 


—WaALTER W. Esmer, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Garden is doing its part, 
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AUBURN, ALABAMA 
ON THE ALERT 

Maybe 16 members or approximately 
30 per cent of the normal membership 
of the Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Ala- 
bama, have entered Military Service. 
\n alert 
mediately 
adopting the Four Star Plan and during 


Membership Committee im- 
remedied the situation by 
the first five weeks of this year, six 
members have been added to the roster, 
ome of them new members and some 
former members who have reaffiliated 


with the club. 


HYNES-CLEARWATER, CALIF., 
PLANTS 10,000 TREES 

For the past 15 vears the Hynes- 
Clearwater, California, club has car- 
ried on a tree planting program and 
approximately 10,000 trees have now 
been planted in the community. At the 
present time a survey is being made 
to determine how many of these trees 
are still growing. The club’s board of 
directors has voted to purchase 1,000 
trees for planting in 1943, to be dis- 
tributed to children in the lower grades. 


FOR GREATER TOLERANCE 
AT WAYNE, MICH. 
Looking toward a better understand- 
ing between Catholics, Jews and Prot- 
estants, the Wayne club sponsored a 
series of programs designed to do just 
this. The first program was a_ joint 
meeting with the Wayne Rotary club 
at which time Rev. Joseph 
Detroit 


Table presented Rev. Father George Z. 


Mayne 
(Kiwanian) of the Round 
Cairns (Kiwanian and former lieutenant 
Division X), Dr. Alvin 
Malcolm 


Dade. Immediately after this program 


governor, 


Hirsch and The Reverend 


an assembly was held at the Wayne 
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High School and the appearance of rep- 
resentatives of three faiths on the same 
platform with each speaking freely in 
the presence of the others was surely 
a boost for tolerance in religion. The 
theme of the talks emphasized the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the universality of religion and 
the right of each individual to worship 
as he sees fit guaranteed to him under 
our form of government. 


SOME LATENT TALENT 
AT FRANKFORT, KY. 

The Underprivileged Child Fund 
of the Kiwanis Club of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, is richer by $400 and mem- 
bers had a lot of fun through 
their production “Kiwanis Kuties of 
1943,” 


members of the club, and the entire 


The cast consisted solely ot 


production was written, produced and 
staged by members of the club. It played 
to capacity audiences on both nights 


and the club has received requests to 








President Tom J. Daly, Kansas City, Kansas, pre- 
sents championship 4-H Club Challenge Trophy at 
seventh annual Kiwanis 4-H Club Banquet. 


repeat it for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and the Army Signal Corps 


Training Station at Avon, Kentucky. 


RED LETTER DAY 
FOR HILLSBORO, ILL. 

February 16 will go down in the his- 
tory of the Hillsboro club as an all-time 
Red Letter Day. Two weeks previous 
to this date each member was asked to 
suggest the names of one or more 
prospects for membership. Then the 
Membership Committee went to work. 
Result—four new members present—the 
largest number received into member- 
ship at one time since the organization 
of the club. And, of course, the Mem- 
bership Committee is still at work. 


WESTFIELD, MASS., 
CELEBRATES ITS 20TH 
Westfield, 
ceived a charter. However, it was a 
duplicate and the presentation took 
place during the 20th 
celebration of the club (the original 
charter was lost in a fire at the club’s 


Massachusetts, just re- 


anniversary 


former meeting place). A good sized 
delegation from Springfield, sponsors of 
Westfield, were present, and provided 
the program and entertainment. The 
club’s birthday cake was put up for 
auction as also was the bouquet on the 
head table, the proceeds going to the 
club’s underprivileged child fund. 


Saco-Biddeford, Maine, recently raised 
$2,800 in the Boy Scout drive, $400 
more than the goal that had been set. 
Kiwanian Albert Deshaies was cam- 
Charles Wentworth 
chairman of the Committee for Scout 


paign manager. 


Activities, ran a Hobby show, through 
which nearly $500 was raised. 
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HERE’S TO A PRETTY 

PHILADELPHIA MISS 
Since 1928 the 
' club has sponsored 
an annual scholar- 
ship to Temple 
University. ‘bhe 
winner of this 
year’s award is 





Mary Anne Fisch- 





rolled in the teachers’ college and 


er, who has _ en- 


plans to become a teacher of physical 
and health education. Miss Fischer was 
selected from twenty-five candidates be- 
cause of her high scholarship and ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
SYMPHONY’S 4TH SEASON 

Started as a Kiwanis-sponsored proj- 
ect, the Valley 
Orchestra has just finished its fourth 
concert season, quite an achievement 
for a town of only 15,000. Kiwanian 
R. Stanley Reid is president of the 


Pioneer Symphony 


Symphony Association and has_ been 
for the past three years. The group was 
organized as a young people’s sym- 
phony by a graduate of a Boston music 
conservatory and developed until it now 
numbers about 75 musicians, some of 
whom travel 40 and 50 miles for re- 
hearsals and concerts. 

After its first season, the Kiwanis 
club realized the orchestra would de- 
velop more rapidly with community 


The Memphis, Tennessee, club is assisting about 300 boys and girls in carrying out their 4-H club 


backing. Virgil 


Thomson, music 
critic for the 
New York Her- 
ald Tribune, 
wrote favorably 
about it and the 
New York Times 
has carried a fea- 
ture article. 


NO “STREP” 
THROATS FOR 
TALLAHASSEE, 
FLORIDA 


The fourteenth 
annual tonsil and 
adenoid clinic for 
youngsters of Leon Coun- 
ty was held by the Under- 
privileged Child Commit- 
tee. Twenty-two children 
received surgical  treat- 
ment without cost to their 
parents. Since its incep- 
tion the clinic, which is 
the club’s major activity, 
has hospitalized more than 
two hundred Leon County 
children. — 








Opelousas, Louisiana, organized a Boy Scout Troop and built a scout hut. 
The troop is active in the Office of Civilian Defense Messenger Service. 








Fayetteville, North Carolina, Kiwanians face gas rationing without 
a qualm, knowing that Dobbin will make sure they arrive safely at 


THAT SHE MIGHT 
LIVE—BARTOW, FLA. 

The Bartow club has been giving 
aid to Wilma Lee Crumley. At the age 
of three Wilma swallowed lye. After 





poultry projects. 50 chicks and 50 pounds of mash are given each youngster and the club is repaid 
from the proceeds of egg and fryer sales. Kiwanian E. P. Schumacher, agriculture committee chairman 
(left), and E. B. Jenkins, assistant county agent, with a group of children, inspect some chicks. 


club luncheon meetings. 


hospital treatment she had apparently 
recovered and was released but in 1942, 
at the age of five, she was returned to 
the county hospital. Scar tissue had 
formed, closing her throat, and an oper- 
ation was necessary to introduce into 
her stomach a tube through which she 
could be fed. 

Her case came to the attention of 
Jordan. When he 


learned the operation could not be per- 


Kiwanian Nye E, 


formed at the county hospital he went 
to work, and, assisted by Kiwanis and 
other community organizations, obtained 
enough money to send Wilma to Phila- 
delphia for treatment. Although recov- 
ery probably will not be complete be 
fore she is 12 to 15 years of age, she 
is much improved and it is hoped she 
will not need to remain in Philadelphia 
much longer but can return home and 
have the treatments completed there. 


ST. JOHN, N. B., ASKS 
“WHAT AM | BID?” 

The St. John club raises a large sum 
for its service work by holding a radio 
auction each year. Firms and merchants 
of the city supply articles which are put 
on display, each item being numbered 
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“WAKE UP, 


AMERICA’ 


To Salute Kiwanis 


Tune in Sunday, ip uly II, 


3:15 Eastern War 


~ 


S a part of its custom honoring 


outstanding civic and _ profes- 
sional groups on its “Wake Up, 
the American 
tribute to 
Kiwanis International on Sunday, July 
11, at 3:15 p.m., Eastern War Time, 
over the Blue Network. 


\s you may know, “Wake Up, Amer- 


\merica” program, 


Economic Foundation pays 


ica” is a discussion program featuring 


outstanding speakers who debate ques- 


tions of vital public interest. Guest 


speakers include nationally known 


authorities such as Major George Field- 


lime, Blue Network 


ing Eliot, William Hillman, Henry 
Noble Hall and Norman Thomas. 

Unique feature of the broadcast is the 
“telephone city” where listeners may 
call their local radio station and later 
hear their questions answered on the air, 
A different city is selected each week 
for this participation. 

Kiwanians from the New York area 
will attend the broadcast and will sub- 
mit’ questions from the studio. Members 
in other parts of the country are invited 
to listen. Remember the date—Sunday, 
July 11, 3:15 p.m., Eastern War Time, 
on the Blue Network. 








and its description published in local 


newspapers. On the night of the auc- 


tion, four Kiwanians act as radio an- 


nouncers. The articles are announced 
by number and radio listeners telephone 
their bids, the highest being shown at 
all times on a board opposite the num- 
ber of the item in order to keep the 
public informed as to how the sale is 


roing. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
TOPS QUOTA 

The Red 
headed by Joe Ruvolo, president of the 
\Ibuquerque, New Mexico, club. Un- 


county Cross drive was 


der his leadership Kiwanians took over 
one section of the city. $60,000.00 was 
raised, exceeding the $45,000.00 quota 


by a sizable margin. 


WAYNESBORO, VA., 
SAYS THIRD IS BEST 


The third annual minstrel show held 


by the Waynesboro, Virginia, club 


proved to be the most successful. 
Phrough the USO, complimentary tick- 
ets were given to all students at the 


local Naval School 
group of enlisted men from Woodrow 
Wilson 

The show ran for two nights, with 


Aviation and a 


\rmy Hospital. 


a total attendance of 1,606 people. The 
net profit amounted to $875.00, $100.00 
of which was donated to the special 
gift fund of the Waynesboro Commu- 
nity Hospital. 
used to operate the club’s Well Baby 


The remainder will be 
Clinic and to finance boys’ and girls’ 
work, 


CALF IS KING 
AT INGERSOLL, ONT. 
Twenty 


the Kiwanis 


Boys’ Calf Club were honored guests 


members of 


at a recent luncheon given by the In- 
gersoll club. Two of the boys had par- 
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the Ontario inter-club 


judging contest, winning first place, re- 


ticipated in 


ceiving as prizes a handsome cup for 
one year and individual cups to keep. 

Representing Ontario in the judging 
the 
Council of Boys’ and Girls’ Work, they 
won all-high individual score and third 


contest sponsored by Canadian 


place as a team. This entitled the boys 
to four days in Toronto and one in 
Ottawa, expenses paid. 


PORT HURON, MICH., SEES 
COLLEEN’S DOLL HOUSE 


Colleen Moore, famous actress of the 
silent screen, returned to Port Huron, 
her birthplace, to appear at a preview 
showing of her Doll’s House, given for 
the benefit of the Kiwanis club’s under- 
privileged child fund. Miss Moore re- 
ceived a miniature gold key to the city 
add 


posed of keys of every city in which 


and will it to her bracelet com- 
the Doll House has appeared. Already 
completed is a pin made of the tiny 
keys. 

During its showing about 6,000 peo- 
ple inspected the castle. Since the late 
Sarah Delano Roosevelt laid the corner- 
stone in New York, April 5, 1935, the 
Doll House has appeared in every state 
in the union and has earned over $700,- 
000.00 for charity. 


A WILL AND A WAY 
AT MARSHFIELD, MASS. 

At Christmas, sixteen members of the 
Marshfield club were to have boarded 
a two-horse barge for a tour of homes 
of shut-ins and the town infirmary, sing- 
ing Christmas carols. Because of the 
ice on the roads the group had to use 
automobiles but their effort was greatly 


appreciated. 





The Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., held a United States-Canada Good Will Luncheon meeting 


with 315 Kiwanians and guests from the Capital District in attendance. 


Left to right: Hon. L. B. Pearson, 


Minister Counselor, Canadian Legation; Guest Speaker George H. Ross, past International president, 
Toronto, Canada; and Raymond F. Garrity, president of the Washington club. 
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As You Were 
Author, Alexander IW oollcott 
Publisher, The Viking Press 

This book is just what it professes 
to be—‘“a portable library of American 
Prose and Poetry Assembled for Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and the Mer- 
chant Marine.” It’s a small book, handy 
for the boys in service to carry in their 
pockets. That’s why it was written. But 
it does contain 675 pages of the kind 
of reading most of the boys will like. 

The author, who until his death last 
February was probably our foremost 
contemporary teller of stories, knew a 
good story when he heard one. Remem- 
ber “While Rome Burns?” It’s like a 
book by Dickens—you can read it again 
and again. 

Alexander Woollcott was a sergeant 
in the last war, or as he called it, the 
next-to-the-last war, and served abroad 
two years on the editorial staff of the 
“Stars and Stripes.” 

The old Town Crier’s book has every- 
thing. Some of the authors are O. 
Henry, Edgar Allan Poe, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Ring Lardner, Ogden Nash, 
Arthur Kober and of course, Dorothy 
Parker and Robert Benchley. Nothing 
finer has ever been written than Mr. 
Woollcott’s own “For Us, the Living.” 

Our purpose is not to urge that any- 
one buy any book but if you have any- 
one in the service and you want that 
person to be as happy as possible, send 
him “As You Were.” It contains only 
those tit-bits that Mr. Woollcott thought 
would entertain the boys. 

“As You Were” Alexander 
Woollcott’s last written contribution to 
the world but for our part, his finest. 


The Fifth Seal 


Author, Mark Aldanov 
Publisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
E read a lot about the wailings 
of “readers” who protested 
against publication of “The Fifth 
Seal,” figuring it would injure rela- 
tions between us and Uncle Joe. We 


was 


read some more about how through 
some ingenious tests it was found that 
the most aggressive wailers hadn't read 
the book. They just wailed on general 
principles. So we read the book. And 
now we wonder why anyone would 
wail, but we do understand why the 
wailers didn’t read the book—they 
weren't recuperating from pneumonia. 
And now we wonder why the book 
was written, why it was translated, 
why it was published. It shouldn't make 
anyone mad at anyone. We figure it 
as a waste of a lot of things including 
our recuperation time. And while we 
are still in an ugly mood we might as 
well ask why paragraph after para- 
graph after paragraph—some half a 
page in length—are presented in 
French. We don’t read French and 
we'll bet if Mr. Gallup would put out 
a poll he would find lots of book buy- 
ers are just like us—they don’t read 
French and don’t like to miss essen- 
tial paragraphs. But if we have to miss 
paragraphs “The Fifth Seal” is a good 
place to miss them. 


Crescent Carnival 
Author, Frances Parkingson Keyes 


Publisher, Julian Messner, Inc. 


T certainly makes one happy to get 

into a book where the author has 
really checked sources of information 
and performed research tasks 
scientiously and thoroughly. We lived 
in New Orleans during a considerable 
period of the life of this book. Politi- 
and 


con- 


cally, socially economically we 


know her statements are correct. A 
feeling of complete confidence comes 
over statements 
are correct. He really enjoys the book. 

Someone, perhaps it was O. Henry, 
said there were three really distinctive 
and unique cities in the United States, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and New 
York. Here is a New Orleans story 
that through all of its 800-odd pages 
will keep your interest. A story of 50 
years of New Orleans, including the 


one when he knows 
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Huey Long days and the Martin Behr- 
man days and the end of the Louisiana 
Lottery. 

It is a story of Carnival days, of 
Creole families and Cajun 
of plantation days and there are as 
many troubles and trials and tribula- 


families, 


tions as there are joys and pleasures. 

Almost everyone wants to think of 
New Orleans as The Carnival City, 
The City that Care Forgot, the gay and 
carefree city just as the Illinois Cen- 
tral advertisements describe it. It is 
perfectly fine to keep that impression 
even though New Orleans is one of the 
most important business cities in the 
whole world. 

You will enjoy a visit to New Or- 
leans much more after having read this 
splendid book and you will enjoy the 
memories of a trip to New Orleans 
more by the reading of this magniti- 
cent love story, written by an author 
who seemingly verified every statement 
twice before she put it on paper. We 
really recommend this one. 

P.S.—Nice to the words 
quette” and “lagniappe” and “armoire” 


see “han 


again. 


On Being a Real Person 
Author, Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Publisher, Harper & Brothers 


Although people generally think of 
Dr. Fosdick as a American 
preacher of a great New York City 
church and a radio program, “The Call 


great 


to Worship,” heard Sunday afternoons 
for the past fifteen years, few realize 
that for the past twenty years thousands 
have consulted him concerning problems 
more often than not having nothing to 
do with religion. His book is the glean- 
ings from those interviews. 

First, Dr. Fosdick 
person must learn to accept himself as 


discusses how a 


he is, be honest in regard to personal 
strength and weakness, and then setting 
about to improve his methods of getting 
along with himself and with other 
people. 

Intelligent people who are trying to 
get a better hold on themselves will find 
in Dr. Fosdick’s book a key to better 
living. As he explains in his introduc- 
tion, his main purpose in writing the 
book has been to present an argument 
for religious faith. 

If the chapter “Getting Oneself Off 
One’s Hands” doesn’t tell 
things about yourself and what you can 


you some 
do about it you will have to be the ex 
ception not the rule. 

—Merton S. Hetss 
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OTHER CLUBS PLEASE COPY 
The Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Ten- 

nessee, recently had as its guests the 

captain and skeleton crew (ten or 


twelve men) of Submarine Chaser 
PC-623, 125-foot boat built in Nash- 
ville. These boats hold about forty men 
who are at sea for long periods and are 
greatly in need of recreation, which the 
club volunteered to supply. Although 
only certain things are usable, due to 
limited space on board, a number of 


items were secured. 


GAINESVILLE 


alee. 
10 So ¥. 299 wee! 


District Treasurer Charles J. Thurmond, a member of the Gainesville, 
Georgia, club, is making a huge success of auctioning off apples 
for pledges to buy war bonds, having sold over $150,000.00 worth 


to local civic clubs. 





om oe d * 





Submarine Chaser PC-623 is launched at Nashville, Tennessee. 


Kiwanians supplied softball equip- 
ment, some seventy-five books, dart 
boards, chess, checkers, and other small 
games, including both dice and poker 
chips. Perhaps the most popular item 
was a portable electric record player, 
together with a number of records. 
Members underwrote subscriptions to 
popular magazines, including National 
Geographic, Time, Life, Colliers, 
Reader's Digest, Esquire and Popular 
Mechanics. 

Kiwanian Carr Payne, chairman of 
the committee in charge of 
‘ ; this project, said “I did 
not feel we were entitled 
to much ballyhoo due to 
the fact that we are not 
donating any vast cash 
value of goods. Really 
what we accomplished was 
done in a few minutes by 
calling up members asking 
them to make a very small 
donation or bring in ap- 
propriate items from their 
own attics.” 

We'll bet the cost 
wouldn’t mean a_ thing, 
though, to that boy far out 
on the ocean enjoving a 
game of darts or chuckling 
over an Esquire cartoon. 
After all, it’s the recrea- 
tional, not the monetary 


value that really counts. 
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Serving 
Their Nation 
Through 


Kiwanis 


UNCLE SAM SAYS “THANKS” 
At a meeting of the Jersey City Club 
“Certificates of Appreciation” for their 
efforts in selling war bonds’ were 
awarded a number of Kiwanians by the 
United States Treasury Victory Fund 


Committee. 


THE JAPANESE 
By Ogden Nash 


How courteous is the Japanese; 
He always says, ‘Excuse it, please. 
He climbs into his neighbor's garden, 
And smiles, and says, ‘| beg your pardon 


He bows and grins a friendly grir 
And calls his hungry family in; 


He grins and bows a friendly bow; 
So sorry, this my garden now." 





George Litzenberger (left), chairman of the Buffalo, 
New York, club's drive to collect old keys, and 
Kiwanian Ernest Von Pless display a few hundred 
of the more than seven thousand keys collected. 


ATTENTION ALL SEA SCOUTS 

Greenwood, Mississippi, sponsors a 
very active Sea Scout troop. Organized 
in 1940, the troop is now a member of 
the Regional Flotilla and has been 
given the highest rating in the states 
ot Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee. A letter from Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, commending 
the program, stated that any Sea Scout 
who enters the U. S. Navy will 
automatically be entitled to Officer’s 
Training. 
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WALTHA” 


SSACHUST 


President Francis J. Joyce, Waltham, Massachusetts, presents a phono-radio to 

Chairman A. Albert Gray of the USO. Left to right: Kiwanians Lawrence A. 

Crane, President Joyce, William E. Hartnett, Richard Collins, Mr. Gray, 
Kiwanians J. Edward Hays and James F. Robinson. 


LIGHT ‘ER UP PAL! 

One of the most generously-sup- 
ported activities of the Montreal, 
Quebec, club is the cigarette fund. 
Kiwanian Henry T. Fyon is chairman 
of the committee which for nearly 
three years has provided for monthly 
shipments of 50,000 cigarettes and sup- 
plies of smoking tobacco to men on 


active service overseas. 


TWO GOOD IDEAS 

The Aberdeen, Washington, club 
sponsored the building of an air ob- 
servation tower to be used in local de- 
fense of that city, donating both mate- 
rials and labor. The club received an 
expression of thanks from the com- 
manding officer of the Air Defense 





An additional $8,- 


Wing. Another 
project is the 
Hostess 
which takes the 
place of USO fa- 
cilities. 


House, 


RIGHT PAST 
THE GOAL 

Kiwanian Jos- 
eph F. Malott of 
the Glenside, 
Pennsylvfania, 
club was ‘chair- 
man of the Ki- 
wanis Victory 
Bond Party giv- 
en in War Mem- 
orial Hall. 

Admission was the purchase of a war 
bond and the goal 
set betore the at- a: 7: pes Pe 
fair started was iWANIS 
$150,000.00. En- 
tertaininent was 
provided by stars 
from radio sta- 
tion KYW. 

Over five hun- 
dred people at- 
tended and ad- 
vance sales ex- 
ceeded $164,000. 


000.00 was taken 
in at the door, 
making the total 
over Si 72.01 10.00. 





No meat rationing here! Gainesville, Texas, Kiwanians, visiting Camp Howze, look longingly at the 


piece of steak held by a member of ihe 84th Division (Railsplitters). Kiwanian Jess L. Leazer (center) 
seems particularly anxious to get his hands on it. 





ALL FOR FUN 


The Colton, California, club sponsor 
ed a vaudeville show, “Star Spangled 
Revue.” Proceeds of this entertainment 
went toward building a cabin in Muni 
cipal Park for service men. The cabin 
has already been built and we are sure 
all the boys who find recreation there 
will appreciate the work done by Colton 
Kiwanians, 


WHERE THE TALL CORN GROWS 

Kiwanian G. A. Rosenfeld, county 
extension director, was in charge of a 
recent meeting of the Harlan, Iowa, 
club. 

Guests were the Shelby county farm- 
ers entered in the 1942 Ten Acre Corn 
Yield contest, which has for a number 


of vears been sponsored jointly by the 





Kiwanian Fred W. Mizer tells the public what is going on during the civic 

club bond campaign in Miami. Mayor C. H. Reeder and City Manager A. B. 

Curry present a $500,000.00 check to President Clifford D. Van Orsdel and 
Treasurer Alvin E. Fuller of the Miami club. 


Harlan club and the County Farm 
Bureau. Kiwanian Rosenfeld presented 
the certificates and medals awarded by 
the Iowa Corn and Small Grain Grow- 
ers Association to farmers whose yield 
was 100 bushels or more per acre. 
Scott Holloway, of Douglas township, 
received the Kiwanis club trophy and 
also won the state contest with a yield 
of 167.93 bushels per acre. 


FOOD WILL WIN 

The West Allis, Wisconsin, club is 
doing a splendid job with their Victory 
Garden Project. The Eckel Farm (city 
owned land) was turned over to the 
club and divided into plots. 

Application blanks were distributed 
and a fee of $1.00 for full lots and $.50 
for fractional lots was charged. A total 
of $205.00 was collected and is to be 
turned over to the local Red Cross 
unit. 

In order to insure success the garden 
ing is being done under careful super- 
vision and direction. 
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[ d er uttled ht 

bhe patr t sts C ar 
We e int Tr nignt 
Watching, watching, on we steam, 
Fore midships, stern: 
Object sighted. Starboard beam. 


yhter rays, 
> again. 

Lt. (jg)-Charles L. Larson, USNR, 
member of the Port Washington, Wis- 
consin, club, is commanding officer of a 
navy gun crew aboard a merchant ship. 

Phe above poem was written by him 
while on the Pacific—sailing alone, with- 


out convoy, 


COURAGEOUS SON 

Captain Russell M. Vifquain, Jr., son 
of Kiwanian Russell M. Vifquain, 1942 
lieutenant governor and member at 
\mes, Iowa, has been awarded the air 
medal and oak leaf cluster for cou- 
rageous flying under hazardous condi- 
tions. Captain Vifquain has been in the 


\leutians for over a year. 


IN IT FROM THE FIRST 

The tirst member of the Ravenswood, 
Chicago, club to enter service was 
Chester V. Kiltz, 
former superintend- 
ent of the Martha 
Washington Hospi- 
tal in Chicago. 

He was a 2nd lieu- 
tenant in the Medi- 
cal Administrative 


Corps Reserve and 





was called to active 
xervice in September, 1941. He was 
sent overseas a vear ago and was sta- 
tioned near Hawaii for some time be- 


tore being transterred to the Solomon 


area. While on duty there, Kiwanian 
Kiltz was promoted to Ist lieutenant 
and engaged in some of the most severe 
fighting in the Guadalcanal region. 

He is one of the officers of a battalion 
cited by Major General Alexander M. 
Patch for “meritorious and conspicuous 
service during recent operations against 
the enemy.” 


SEVEN STARS FOR CICERO 

Walter D. North, editor of the Cicero, 
Illinois, club bulletin, made a roll of 
honor plaque and presented it to his 
club recently. 

The plaque has seven stars, repre- 
senting six men and a girl, Vlasta Lilly 
North, daughter of Kiwanian North. 

Miss North, an apprentice seaman in 
the WAVES, unveiled the plaque at 


the dedication ceremony. 


MY CREED 

I am an 
grateful heart I promise: 

to appreciate and enhance, thy culture;. 

to preserve thy beauty and natural 


American, America with 


resources for my children’s children; 
to cherish freedom until liberty and jus- 
tice be a mockery to none; 


to extend the blessings of material com- 
forts until no American lacks security 
of life; 
to be true to my faith and teach it to my 
children that God's will may be done 
in America and round the earth. 
—Rev. Hu C. Noste, 
Downey, California. 


ECHOES 
When | walk down the High Street 


There's more than meets my eye, 
For with me, round about me, 
Are boys who failed to die. 


A comrade from the convoy 
Whispers a rallying cry; 

The war, you see, is with them, 
These boys who could not die. 


They pray the Good Republic, 
Now theirs, beneath this sky, 
White cities up from ruins, 
White wings that halcyon f 





y. 


All men, they chant, are brothers, 
All else is cant and lie; 

heed because | love them, 

e boys who would not die. 


| 
TI 


The above was written by John 
Ackerson of Radburn, New Jersey, a 
member of the United States Merchant 
Marine who has been on convoy duty 


in the North Atlantic. 





This picture of the great African desert was on a postcard received at the general office from Pvt. 
Malcolm Konner, military service member of the Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey, club. Kiwanian 
Konner says he's feeling fine but misses ‘the good old U. S. A. and the boys." 
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ends 
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THE QUESTION 








Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 
to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 








Q. In the divisional conferences held 
at our district convention for the selec- 
tion of delegates to the nominating con- 
ference and the recommendation for 
lieutenant governor, who is entitled to 
vote? (Lieutenant Governor) 


A. Delegates and delegates-at-large 
from clubs in the division. 


Q. How many Kiwanians are there 
in the armed forces today? (Secretary) 


A. 9,800. 


Q. What should our club be doing 
now to better fit it to meet conditions 
following the war? (President) 


A. Your question can and will in 
due time be best answered by the Inter- 
national Committees related to postwar 
planning, of which there are two. For 
the past twenty-five years Kiwanis has 
maintained a well defined program. This 
program must be carefully guarded. It 
behooves Kiwanis to study the future 
in the light of our committee structure 
and to direct its best efforts toward ac- 
credited postwar activities. Thinking in 
terms of the North American continent 
in particular, these include, among 
others, nutrition, housing, child welfare, 
education, health and rehabilitation of 
the physically disabled. 


Q. Last year our committee under- 
took the erection of three Kiwanis Vic- 
tory billboard posters. Has anything 
further been developed in the way of 
posters that we could use? 

(Chr., Public Affairs Com.) 


A. Your question is a most timely 
one. If you will refer to your copy of 
the current issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine you will find a new poster illus- 
trated in black and white, together with 
a full description of it. This poster is 


just off the press. In addition to the 
significance of its message, the poster 
provides for displaying the name of the 
local Kiwanis club, The General Office 
is in position to supply your needs. 


Q. Our city, like many another, is 
faced with an appalling increase in 
juvenile delinquency. What is the solu- 
tion. (Chr. Boys and Girls Com.) 


A. Authoritative opinions point to a 
need for more attention being paid to 
youth during wartime. Adults must be 
awakened to the significance of super- 
vised play. Community funds must be 
forthcoming to provide places of whole- 
some recreation that can be substituted 
for those places found in every com- 
munity where delinquency breeds. Study 
the program of the International Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work for 
this year. 





Q. I am confronted with the job of 
arranging the programs for our club 
during the summer months. As chairman 
I begin to realize the work is by no 
means easy. Can you help me? 

(Chairman, Program Committee) 


A. Program building can be greatly 
simplified in winter or summer if the 
planning is done well in advance. From 
your request it is judged that you do 
not have a copy of the revised club ac- 
tivity suggestions for Committees on 
Program. In addition to outlining the 
principles of program planning, this 
pamphlet contains many concrete sug- 
gestions for the summer months. An- 
other suggestion has to do with a long 
list of films available from governmental 
agencies on topics related to current 
affairs. The suggestions mentioned have 
all been included in the Program Sug- 
gestions sent your club president in re- 
cent months, copies of which can still 
be had upon request. 
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CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEk 
June 27-July 3 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July 5 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
Sept. 12-18 


LOYALTY DAYS 
Ser t. 29-Oct. 4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
Sept. 29-Oct. 4 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
Oct. 9 
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‘ 
Photo from Acme 


Once again following the suggestion of the National 
Publishers Association that every magazine display 
the Stars and Stripes on its cover during the week 
of July the Fourth, we proudly carry this picture of 
the American Flag. It is flying from the peak of 
the staff of the Washington Monument. Of course 
the cover also carries the advertisement on behalf 
of war bonds and the slogan ‘You've Done Your 
Bit—Now Do Your Best!"’ 











Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
ae ee 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore. 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











ss Hoteé OKLAHOMA 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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VANCOUVER 
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KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











Be With 


KIWANIS | Carreada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Reyal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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z In New York—!It’s = 
= x = 
= HOTEL MeALPIN ; 
a Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
= John J. Woelfle, Mgr. = 
= Broadway at 34th Street 2 
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in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS550 ROOMS pe 


Ni AIR-CONDITIONED 



















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Where the Kiwanis Club meets 





Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








“Keep ‘Em 





Flying” 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club 














A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 















| 
| IN COLUMBUS 
| KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 








*& KIWANIANS MEET AT 





SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 
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WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Club 











or, 





KIWANIS —— 
NEWARK, N. J. 


| Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 
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—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Each room contains bath, a 3 
as L, » water, radio loud spe 

8! be drooms and all pui nt | 
ompletely air conditione 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 
newest and most ipa ace ct 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 











iss+ HOTEL 
i emp *” pe RBODY 


"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kimtell Mass. 


pial hag we aes} o—- Where Kiwanians Mect 
Each Wednesday Noon 


tality and service 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 


proof Rooms. 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CS IMA SD 
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SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 








For Men of Affairs 
In 'MONTREAL, CANADA 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 




















f ARLINGTON 


itm, HOTEL and BATHS 





NATL. 
PARK 


HOT SPRI NGS 





ARKANSAS 








Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 








WZ BANGOR Hone | 
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Awards Presented at Council 


Committee on 
Membership, 


ot 


iternational 
and 
( ri Tt ke 


Roy F. Orange, 


Massachusetts, has adopted as its slogan 


. “Victory Membership Goal” 


club in 


As of 


for every 


1943. 


undertaken 


June 9, 


1738 of our clubs have 


to add 14,257 new Kiwan- 


ians to our membership. 


awarded to the 868 clubs which have 
attained their goal for the first period, 
ending April 30. 

At the 
Meeting, held in Chicago, 


Council 
22-24 


certificates were presented to the dis- 


Summer Wartime 


June 
trict governors in attendance; the gov- 
ernors in turn will give them to lieu- 
tenant governors who will see that they 


reach the individual clubs. 


Little Brown Soldiers from Dixie 


(From page 6) 


\ Kiwanis Marine Certificate, similar 
to the one pictured above, has been 
needed, and the bi-product of the oil 
the mash or brick. When the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor, America’s 
chief source of imported vegetable 
oils and fats was cut off. The peanut 


and soybean growers were called upon 


to replace 
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crop. 


the largest producing state, 
almost one-third 


The district centers about 


Americus, Georgia, home of Congress- 
man Stephen Pace. Pace, who is past 
president the Kiwanis 
club and was made an honorary 
ber of the club when his district sent 
him to Congress, has been the leader 
of the Congressional battle to obtain 
higher for peanuts. Just 
successful his fight has been is seen in 
the fact that peanut prices 
vanced from $65 four years 
the present level of $140. 
Southern peanut growers expect to 
make at that figure but they 
won't on their profits. They 
must on future years. While 
the peanut is a 100-percent crop, 
even the shells can be utilized, it is 
a complete thief when it comes to rob- 
bing the fertility. Hence a 
long-time program must be followed 
of crop rotation with peanuts being 
planted every third or fourth year. 


The 


of Americus 


mem- 


prices how 


have ad- 
ago to 


money 
retire 
figure 


soil of 


peanut industry dove-tails in 
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needed foods. The 
feed the live- 
peanut 


other vitally 
hay and mash or meal 
stock and poultry and it is 
money which has financed this expan- 


with 


sion of this industry. 

An indication of the spirit shown 
the farmers of the belt is that 
they planted the 1942 crop before they 
had definite assurance as to price. And 
they made their plans for the 1943 
crop before any definite action was 
taken. Part of the credit must go to 
the Kiwanian up in Washington whom 
now call the “Peanut Politi- 
Congressman Pace his 
holidays attending mass 
meetings of the peanut growers of 
South Georgia, pleading with them to 
remember Pearl Harbor by planting 
peanuts regardless of price or labor 
conditions. The millions of tons of 
“Little Soldiers from Dixie” 
is the answer of the Southern farmers. 


e 
The Common Touch 


(From page 5) 
too important she’d bring me down to 
earth just by calling me Mister.” 
So there was the secret of the pow- 
erful hold he had over the 7,500 
workers in his plant—his wife had 


by 


many 
cian.” spent 


Christmas 


Brown 


helped him keep the common touch. 
In democratic countries business and 


industry have boomed because the 
Elmers can rise to the top. And, once 
at the top, they need not conceal 


their humble origin. There is a com- 
mon touch between the leaders and the 
masses which lessens the distance be- 


tween them. 














WHERE FOREST MEETS PRAIRIE/ (" 


Would you like to fish where no white 
man has ever cast a fly or a plug before 
— Speckled Trout ... Lake Trout... 
Pickerel ... Bass... Northern Pike? 


\f) 
y 










{ Would you like to hunt in a virgin 

¥ \ paradise — Moose... Deer. . . Caribou/ 
. Bear—the primeval wilderness of 

North America as the pioneers knew it? 


Come to Manitoba where forest meets 
prairie. Railroads and highways give 
you a lead into the primeval wilderness. 
After that you and your guide are on 
your own. 


Dream on it till gasoline comes again 
—write for literature on Manitoba. 





THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Parliament Bidgs., Winnipeg, Canada 
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Some time before World War II a 
group of German industrialists visited 
a business with which I was closely 
acquainted. They wanted to see how 
it was possible for this firm to manu- 
facture in the United States, pay 
freight to Germany, and undersell 
them in their own city and still make 
a profit. Hoping to learn some trade 


secrets, they visited the competing fac-: 


tory. 

It was a hot, sultry day. The general 
manager was in shirt sleeves, collar 
open, lead pencil behind his ear. He 
looked cool. The Germans 
were dressed for a directors’ meeting 
of the gay 90’s—striped trousers, 
Homburg hats, grey coats. Stiff col- 
lars and enormous neckties in dull 
colors. One of them carried a gold- 
headed cane. Two had _ nose-pincher 
glasses with wide black ribbons dan- 
gling from them. The fourth, who 
spoke the best English, was an engi- 
neer and the youngest visitor; he was 
dressed as any American business man 
would be, and seemed to be the brains 
of the party. 


visiting 


. 
Cheer for the Chaplain 


(From page 12) 


“T just wanted to get it off my chest,” 
confesses a soldier after he relates his 
failure to qualify for a certain rating, 
and the interview seems to serve as a 
release valve for his pent up emotion. 
Later he returns to affirm his deter- 
niination to study and work so hard 
that he can succeed. It is one of those 
cases resulting in the own 
solution of his problem because he gets 
relief from one who listens sympathet- 


soldier’s 


ically. 

An ever tightening net of debts, 
recklessly incurred, leads a soldier to 
the chaplain as the last resort, and 
thereafter is arranged another chance 
for him to demonstrate his honesty. 
This answers his question, “How can 
T ever get people to have faith in me 
again ?” 

The wife of another is an expectant 
mother and the report of her doctor is 
that serious illness result. He 
desires aid in attending to the regula- 
tions of an emergency furlough so that 
he can be with her. A letter from her 


may 


expressive of the deepest gratitude is 
cherished by the chaplain, for she writes 
that “I was very proud when Jim told 
me of his visit, for it means so much 
to know that he has a friend he can 
turn to in case of need. All we can do 
is to live our lives the best we can and 
pray and have faith in God.” 


That evening, after a home-cooked 
dinner at Pete's house, the delegation 
was asked if there were any marked 
differences between the American and 
German plants. The man with the 
cane and the duelling scars, and the 
two with the beribboned glasses were 
at a loss. They were thinking about 
machines and processes which were | 
quite similar to those in their own 





plants. They saw no difference. 
“In our country it would not be) 


the young man in the busi- | 


allowed,” | 
“for all the | 


ness suit said, workers 
to say, ‘Hello Pete,’ when they saw 
the manager.” This German had sensed | 
the common touch. | 

It is more than a question of de- 
mocracy. It goes to the very founda- | 
tions of leadership—keeping in touch | 
with those being led. 

I hope Elmer will buy his wife a 


corsage when he reads this. And I 
hope those other men whose wives 





also keep their heads from becoming 
brass-hat size, will thankfully get a 
corsage for them, too. | 


Love has a large place in the Army 
and soldiers first think of the chaplain 
as to problems connected with it. A sol- 
dier has repeatedly asked aid in being 
transferred to a combat unit so that he 
can go overseas, and finally he admits 
that his specific reason is that on the 
very day he was to have been married 
to his girl back home the same privilege 
has been enjoyed by another man. After 
words of advice, he gratefully declares: 
“You've given me a lot of courage.” 

The Sunday vespers are not usually 
so well attended, but often are the most 
stimulating. For instance, at one service 
two soldiers accept the invitation to be- 
come Christians; another feels that he 
has been a failure and desires to begin 
anew. One requests the chaplain to write 
the “good news” to his Christian wife: 
the second, to the pastor of his 
mother’s church; the third, to his own 
minister. A chaplain’s assistant com- 
ments: “This is the most inspiring serv- 
ice I ever attended in the Army.” 





Thus the chaplain sees more than the | 
casual observer. He also knows. that | 
there is an influence he can never | 
measure, which makes more. striking | 
than when heard at the Harvard Chap- 
lain School the declaration of Colonel 
William D. Cleary, Chaplain Comman- | 
dant, “You have a great privilege and a| 
tremendous responsibility.” 
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POST PAID 


100 MIDIAS 


$4.78 


Many of our customers have 


written us to tell us how much 
they enjoy this Special Midias 
Assortment. There are five 
different size cigars—none of 
which are shorter than 47”. 
These Famous Midias are all 
hand-made of blends of im- 
ported and domestic tobaccos 
with Connecticut shade-grown 
wrappers and Connecticut 
broadleaf binders. Midias are 
not sorted for shade because 
sorting is expensive yet adds 
nothing to your smoking 
pleasure. They are cello- 
planed to protect the cigar 
and are packed in Victory 
Humidors. Over 20,000 steady 
customers know James B. Hall 
for real cigar value. Remember 
that when you buy from Hall, 
you buy from the maker—and 


save the middleman’s profit. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE H@ 


You take no risk. Order 50 cigars in Victory humi- 
dor for $2.50, or 100 for $4.78. If you are not 
100% satisfied, tell us and we will return your 
money and you keep the cigars. Can you ask for 
more? Send remittance with order, we will pay 
postage. Or sent C.O.D. you pay postman plus 
18¢ C.O.D. fee. 


JAMES B. HALL, INC. 


106-G East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 





ACCLAIMED THE COUNTRY’S 
OUTSTANDING HONOR ROLL 


A Distinetive Masterpiece which must be seen to 
be appreciated. Made of thermo-plastic material. 
Bronze in appearance. Practically unbreakable 
Dignified and beautiful. Gives Personal Recogni- 
tion to those in the armed services of our 
country. Names easily attached. Number unlimited 
Flexible arrangement. Can make up any size or 
solve any Honor Roll problem. Write to Kiwanian 
Walter E. Kutch for a photograph of a Kiwanis 
plaque. 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 














The Farmer Buvs a Bomber 


(From page 7) 


but 


normal quality and quantity of 


workdays. A workday represents 
work 
done by an average adult farmer at any 
particular job. Thus, little ten-year-old 
Kolya was credited with half a workday 
for gathering berries, his father Dmitri 


credited with 2% workdays for 


was 2 
each day that he worked as the farm 
mechanic, so was young Dr. Tere- 


schenko the agricultural expert whose 
laboratory would have delighted a grad- 
uate of an American agriculture college. 
On the other hand Lazy Lily and Piotr, 
the village “soak” had comparatively 
few workdays to their credit, and con- 
equently a much smaller share in the 
profits. 

How are profits made? 

By selling most of the farms’ produce 
to the Bread Trust, or to a factory at 
prices regulated by law or negotiated 
by contract. Some of the profits are 
turned back into the purchase of new 
equipment and other improvements. 
Such matters are brought up for dis- 
cussion and decision at farm meetings 
the 


has his say in the farms’ management. 


where every member of collective 

No doubt farmer Golovaty was a very 
efficient member of a well-run farm in 
order to have saved up the price of a 
bomber. But almost all farmers in the 
Soviet Union belong to collective farms 
because they see the immense advan- 
tages in cooperation and all are con- 
the effort of their 


country. The Soviet farmer fights most- 


tributing to war 


lv from patriotism but also because he 


has a rapidly rising standard of living 
to protect. 

Long ago Soviet farmers prepared 
for the defense of their country. In the 
Ukraine in 1937, I visited a farm near 
Kiev. stood on a little hill, 
its walls in the lower part were made 


The barn 


of reinforced concrete. I could not imag- 
ine the reason for such solid construc- 
until | 
rifles in one corner. 

“What's all this for?” I asked the 


stocky Ukrainian farmer who was show- 


tion saw a machine gun and 


ing me around. 

He answered grimly, “A welcoming 
committee for Mr. Hitler.” 

Hitler and his Wehrmacht have been 
met by thousands of such deadly wel- 
coming committees throughout Byelo- 
Russia, the Ukraine and the Kuban. The 
young farmers who used to drive the 
tractors are now driving tanks. Women 
drive all the tractors now. In the oc- 
cupied areas the children no longer earn 
“half a workday” for gathering berries; 
instead they spy on German troop move- 
ments, they devise little tricks of sabo- 
tage as only small boys can; they keep 
watch for German parachutists; in the 
unoccupied areas they assume respon- 
sibilities on the farm which in peaceful 
times were their fathers’ responsibilities. 
If Hitler had studied American history 
that embattled 


farmers make dangerous enemies. Soviet 


he would have known 
farmers, as soldiers, as guerrillas, as 
Hitler that 


lesson in the expensive school of the 


producers are teaching 


Russian front. 


Adventures with a Seeing Eye Dog 
From page 16) 


arrived we set out 


The 
on a hike to Columbia Point. The climb 


moment we 


was straight up all the way, but the 
trail was excellent, soft and full of pine- 


needles, zigzagging across the rock 
walls. The peak was a thousand feet 
above the Valley floor. There we 


lunched, revelling in the view of other 
peaks, soaking up the sunshine and air. 
Iisa had taken me up beautifully, except 
that she could leap those steep places 
far more nimbly with her streamlined 
body than I with the lumbering, human 
variety. 

The highlights on Saturday were a 
the Merced, ride on 
horseback to the foot of Falls. 
Ilsa had been in for the swim, but de- 


swim in and a 


Vernal 


cided that she would not compete with 
the the 
trail. The sun came glinting through 


horses on narrow, tree-lined 
the yellow and Jeffrey pine. The wind- 
ing path dropped deeper behind us. 
Further and further away sounded the 
rushing Merced. It was all thoroughly 
delightful, except that I can’t say much 
for the actual sensations of being on a 
horse in the mountains. It is more fun 
when the horse has a good straight- 
away, and can really canter or gallop. 
Then one experiences a thrill indescrib- 
able, in a class by itself. 

This jaunt was followed by a tour 
through the Government Museum. The 


ranger let me penetrate the recesses of 


the research rooms. He actually let me 
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touch the stuffed birds, animal skins, 
pine cones, oo-mah-chas (the Yosemite 
Indians would be insulted if you called 
them tepees), models of covered wag- 
ons, giant sequoias, etc. 

Ilsa and I had another record-break- 
ing excursion to the mountains. This 
one was two weeks at Salmon Lake, a 
magical spot sixty-five hundred feet up 
in the Sierras. The area is called Lake 
3asin on the map because there are 
thirty-six lakes within five miles of each 
other. On this trip Ilsa and I were 
joined by Marjorie, a friend from col- 
lege. We planned our hikes in stages 
of graduating difficulty, climaxing with 
the Sierra Buttes, eight thousand six 
hundred and fifteen feet high. The last 
lap was an almost perpendicular climb, 
with narrow ledges to which you had 
t» cling, with all fours. At two points 
there were man-made ladders scaling 
rock walls. You may be sure I followed 
precisely in Marjorie’s hand and foot- 
holds. 

The State of California maintains a 
Lookout Station near the top of the 
Buttes. Kaspar, the Lookout man, was 
so pleased with our feat of daring that 
he phoned all the other Lookouts on his 
portable phone when we arrived at. the 
very tiptop of the world. I left Ilsa in 
Kaspar’s little glass house for the last 
lap because these yawning 
seemed too ominous for her paw-spans. 
We had a wonderful barbecued steak 
with Kaspar and then started for home. 
Ilsa proved a life-saver that night. It 
grew dark hours before we were on 
familiar trails. We had a flashlight but 
it would have been worthless without 
Ilsa’s advancing shadow, pointing the 
right way home through the mazes of 
intersecting paths and bypaths. She 
loped ahead like an advance scout and 
kept coming back to check up. 

And so, in work and play, Ilsa keeps 
me in constant recognition of Keats’ 
immortal line: “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” Beautiful she surely is, 
as everyone knows who has ever seen 
a healthy, intelligent shepherd. Day or 
night she is always ready and glad to 
go whenever I need her. 

The only thing which has 
threatened to dilute the pleasure of hav- 
ing her is the intrusion, by question, 
comment or gesture, of the public. Per- 
haps this brief account of our adven- 
tures may in some measure help to less- 


caverns 


> 


ever 


en this difficulty. 





Keep ‘em circulating — 
Your books to boys in service. 
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Sunshine for the Sightless 
(From page 11) 


Yes, they are blind or part sighted, 
for this is Camp Allen, the camp for 
blind or nearsighted girls from all 
over New England, sponsored by the 
Boston Kiwanis club. 

To one not accustomed to association 
with blind people Camp Allen is a rev- 
elation. Almost 
that one does not expect. The most 


everything happens 
astonishing thing is that except in small 
matters the handicap of the campers is 
wholly ignored. This is almost exactly 
like a camp for normal girls in its pro- 
gram. They tramp the woods and study 
nature. Totally blind girls identify ferns, 
trees, flowers by touch as swiftly and 
as surely as their sighted sisters could 
by sight. The swimming classes dive 
and learn the various strokes almost 
more readily than do girls with full 
vision. A group, under direction of a 
counsellor, prepares bed-rolls and hikes 
away in the afternoon to cook supper 
and breakfast by a campfire and to 
sleep in a faraway grove on bough beds 
and under ponchos. What matter if a 
summer shower drenches them before 
they get back to camp. It is all a part 
of the summer’s experience. 

In the evening there may be a playlet 
by some of the girls. More likely there 
will be a “treasure hunt” where these 
blind children follow clues down through 
the darkening woods or through the 
fields to find and bring back various 
articles hidden during the day by coun- 
sellors’ and other campers. And_ they 
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find the “hidden treasure” as easily as 
if they had full sight. 

There is nothing sad about Camp 
Allen. It is a place of hilarious merry- 
making, all day and every day. Not 
only are the campers blind but more 
than half the staff are also of deficient 
vision. 

Here is a little anecdote with a Ki- 
wanis flavor, which the girls love to 
tell, and which may be a surprise to 
some Kiwanian of the Manchester, New 
Hampshire, club. The Camp Allen girls 
are of many racial stocks. They range 
in age from ten to twenty years. One 
of the counsellors last summer was a 
girl from Portugal, a college girl, slight 
in stature and young looking. She has 
full and very keen vision. Another of 
the staff appears to have complete sight 
but actually has a considerable defi- 
ciency. The Manchester Kiwanis club 
invited the entire group to attend their 
“Summer Circus” which was given to 
raise money for charity. The whole 
camp enthusiastically accepted the invi- 
tation. 

Arriving at the grounds, the girls 
were taken in charge by Kiwanians, one 
for each girl, except for the sighted 
counsellors. One of the Kiwanians as- 
sumed that the little girl from Portugal 
was a blind camper and dutifully as- 
sisted her to view all the sights of the 
circus, while her friend of low vision 


was left to get around as best she} 


might. You may be sure the entire group 
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‘‘According to plan we were supposed to shake hands with Rommel 
at Afghanistan’s border at 3 o’clock this afternoon.”’ 


SUPPORT 
WAISTLINE 


SAG / 


Yow 


oo TUCK THAT 
WAISTLINE.... 
IN and UP 


YOU'LL GAIN 
COMFORT, 

APPEARANCE, SUPPORT, with the 
NEW TUX APPEARANCE BELT 


Everyone agrees that a slumpy, sagging abdomen needs 
support ... and daily more men everywhere are agreeing 
that the amazing New Tux Posture belt is the way to get 
that support. The minute you put on a Tux you'll see for 
yourself what it does. No longer need a bulging abdominal 
paunch give you that middle age look. Enjoy the genuine 
pleasure that comes from knowing you look better. 


“TWIST-TUCK” AN INNOVATION 
This new “patent applied for” innovation is simple. Yet, 
holds fast ...no elastic, hooks, buttons or laces. ‘‘ Twist- 
Tuck”’ assures perfect support at all times under all con- 
ditions. Cannot give or loosen. It gives perfect support 
for abdomen and back, just the type doctors recommend. 


HERE’S WHAT OTHERS SAY 
COMFORT “J had one of your Belis several years ago 
and it was very satisfactory. Enclosing order for another.” 

C. E. Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio 
SUPPORT “Please send me as soon as possible, One New 
Weave, New Balanced Bands Tux Supporter. Abdominal 
measurement 30 inches, width 7 inches. This New Weave, 
New Balance Bands is proving to be the best belt you have 
made. Enclosed please find check. I shall continue to use 
your supporter im my practice with splendid satisfaction 

H.H.R., } 


M.D. 
THE SECRET OF TUX SUPPORT 
Amazing new design does away with all hardware and 
gadgets. New twist-tuck feature is self adjusting. Cannot 
stretch or give under severest strain. You get more com- 
fort, better support. 


TRY ON OUR MONEY-BACK OFFER 
We guarantee the simple, easily adjustable Tux the finest, 
most comfortable, better supporting, easiest to wear 
posture belt yet designed. Every: Tux Belt sent out on our 
guaranteed money back offer. You must be satisfied or 
your money back in full. Just send $4.50 check or M. O. 
and we will send you by return mail this amazing new 
Tux Appearance Belt. Examine it, wear it, test it... and 
if for any reason you are not completely satisfied, re- 
turn it and your money will be refunded in full. 

Tux Corporation, Dept. P-48, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE COUPON NOW! 


Tux Corporation, Dept. P-48 

168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

C) Enclosed find $4.50. . . check . . . M. O! Send me new Tux 
Appearance Belt. | understand if for,any reason 1 am not com- 
pletely satisfied you wil! return my ntoney in full. 












] Send C. O. D. I will pay postman $4.50 plus postage. Same 
guarantee as above. 
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AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
Master Mirth Maker and Pianist 


Reasonably Priced for your Ladies’ Night or 
Banquet. Up to 90 minutes of screamingly funny 
addresses, comedy impersonations, pianologs and 
piano solos. Also Recorded Programs, personalized 
to fit your club! 


Send for terms, endorsements and details. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN BOOKING DEPT. 
Suite 35, Kimball Hall Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 





PLEASE MENTION 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
WHEN ANSWERING ADS 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tphten, ete. 19° 
front x 18” high x 18” deep. sece of 
furniture that most every ois 
for the convenience of speakers. 


Desk ie built with shelf for extra 


vet cushioned corners. Light, compact 
and sturdy. 

Deeks are made only as ordered, and 
fequire two to four days for delivery. 
: Each 45.50, 

Secretary Catalog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St., Chicage Wabash 2076 





NeW AND EXCLUSIVE 


Officially Approved 
Stock Limited by 
War Production Board 


250 KIWANIS COCKTAIL NAPKINS 
100 KIWANIS 8x12 DOILIES 
$2.00 Postpaid 
or each separately for $1.00 postpaid 
Send Money With Orders to 
RIDGEWOOD PAPER COMPANY 
610 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 








PATENTS 
Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 


Kiwanian 


Wisconsin Ave., W ashington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 



















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques « Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges . Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Ri 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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als furnished 

Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
@ 705 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG, DEPT K MONTREAL, CANADA 4 
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: Public § kers!! ; 
° uDbiic eaxers:: ° 
4 © 
@ We epectalize in the criticism, re-writing and : 
4 chostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, e e 
e views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types . 
ra lhook-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar 4 
: ly. individual and confidential service. Expert e 
e re ch, You get full and exclusive use of all * 
° erlal ordered. No disappointments Testi- > 
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of campers noticed and kept very quiet 
about it and it was a source of hilarious 
merriment to the end of the season. 
Maybe the courteous Kiwanian will only 
truth. 

will henceforth 
The 
professional 


know the 
Allen 
Kiwanis 


now 
Camp have a 


decided flavor. group of 


business and men who 
founded and have carried on this proj- 
the 
the 


en- 


ect have now become members of 


Boston Kiwanis club and most of 


older 


thusiastically 


Kiwanians of Boston have 


joined to promote Camp 
Allen. Kiwanis and Camp Allen will be 


most closely associated hereafter. 


Apples Launch $6,500,000 
War Bond Sales 
(From page 8) 

So 18 other boxes were sent to other 
clubs, throughout Kiwanis International, 
with the suggestion that the apples be 
accepted with Spokane’s 
and 


compliments 


sold for as many war bonds as 
possible. 

A few days later the 
told of 
Dallas, 


for $20,550. 


Associated Press 
a Kiwanis apple being sold in 
Texas, for $5000—the entire box 
Then other clubs began to beat this 
record. There were reported sales of 
$6600 in Oakland, $9075 in Chicago, 
$15,025 in Pittsburgh, $16,625 in Mad- 
Kentucky, $18,675 in Omaha, 

$25,725 in Jersey City. 
Los 


apples in Pershing Square and _ netted 


isonville, 


Angeles had a sale of Spokane 


$30,650. The Spokane club at its own 
sale netted $88,150. 
At Albert Lea, Minnesota, Past In- 


ternational President Ben Knudson 


started the county war bond drive with 
a box of apples, one of which brought 
$75,000, with $126,400 for the entire 
box. 

Salt Lake City then topped all marks 
with $377,000 for the box. 

3ut down in Macon, Georgia, Inter- 
national Vice President Hamilton Holt 
and Past President Mark Smith handled 
the with real Kiwanis gusto and 
then the box brought $1,354,000. 

It would be pleasant to report that 
sold for 


prices but it wouldn’t be true. 


sale 


all 20 boxes were such fancy 
A town in Michigan, where the writer 
Arthur 
Vandenberg on a morning paper called 
the Herald, said: “Thanks for the 
apples, but we raise fruit here, too.” 


of these lines used to work for 


Several other clubs had previous pro- 
grams and couldn’t use the apples in 
bond sales. 
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3ut the cash register showed a total 
of $2,096,510. 


remarkable record rankled, 
in many a Spokane heart. Ki- 
just about to 
award Macon the palm, or 


Macon’s 
however, 
wanis International was 
whatever it 
was. 
out to 


So Spokane Kiwanians set 


boost that record. 

They had lifesize pictures painted of 
Hamilton Holt and Mark Smith. They 
called in “Miss Spokane” (Catherine 
Betts), whose Indian princess costume 
is known 


wherever Spokane wants to 


send an official goodwill emissary. Thev 
had some grapefruit painted to resemble 
and they auctioned 
the of the 
princess and the made-to-order Macon- 
the neat little total $2,787,- 


Georgia peaches, 
these peaches in presence 
ites for 
350, 

So now the 196 members of the Spo- 
the 


promised receipt of a Georgia peach 


kane club are looking forward to 


apiece. 





And when they arrive—yum, yum! 


Just as we go to press we learn that 
London, Ontario, home of International 
President Fred G. McAlister, sold its 
box of apples for $1,556,000. Thus the 


President's home club beat Vice Presi- 
dent Ham Holt’s record of $1,354,000 
by something over $200,000. 

—FEditor. 
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Personally I don’t dare call a taxi, 


my wife might be driving. 


P.S.— Walk z 


American. 


vhen you can—that’s 
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HERE’S A JOB 
FOR YOUR 

| PUBLIC RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE 




















Display this striking new Kiwanis poster in 





blue, yellow and white, with your club name 
printed on it, in your town. This is one of the best jobs you can do in making your 
community Kiwanis-conscious, and in pushing the war effort. 





This is a full size 24 sheet poster, 9 by 21 feet. Cost is only $2 


each postpaid, plus $1.50 total for imprinting your club name on 


Display in 
Your District 
Convention Hall 


Order one of these beauti- 
Every Kiwanis club in a community with billboard facilities ful posters with cloth back 
and eyelets for hanging for 
your convention hall. Price 
sates stestestestoct $10.50 postpaid. Also be sure 
to have town in which dis- 
trict convention is held well 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL posted during the convention. 


920 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


any quantity of posters ordered. 





See your local billboard company. In most cases it will be glad 


to donate from one to a dozen boards for this community purpose. 


should display one or more of these posters. 
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uE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
{ yew this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 

In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 


You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, tt needs jacking up! 


This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 
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tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





